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Religious Communications. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator, 
SIR, 


THERE are two or three topics of 
considerable importance, which I do 
not remember to have seen distinctly 
brought forward, among the many 
valuable remarks that have appeared 
in the religious publications of the 
day, touching the education of pious 
indigent young men for the ministry. 

I allude, in the first place, to what 
{ shall venture tocall the literary dan- 
gers and temptations, which are not 
unlikely to beset them on their way 
trom the plough and the shop, to the 
desk, especially in the early stages of 
their preparatory course. When a 
pious young man, whose advantages 
for mental improvement have been 
small, and who has a turn for study, 
issuddenly presented with the pros- 
pect of a liberal education, he can 
hardly fail of resigning himself for a 
time, to the dominion of sweet and 
almost delirious emotions. which can 
never be described, and to which the 
sons of affluence are and must be 
strangers. In this early twilight, those 
attainments which he had been accus- 
tomed to contemplate at a hopeless re- 
move from his humble sphere, are pre- 
sented to his fancy in even more than 
their rea! magnitude. As he steps upon 
the threshold of the temple of know!- 
edge, and turns his eye towards the 
fields of literature and science which 
his juniors have already entered, he 
discovers in the distant perspective 
SO many new and interesting objects, 
and sees so much before him, that he 
feels the necessity of making uncom- 
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mon exertions. This is especially 
the case, when, as it often happens, 
the subject of charitable aid com- 
mences his studies so late, that he has 
to go over the whole ground, after his 
equals in age have left college, or 
even entered upon their professions. 
Another thing which demands extra- 
ordinary diligence in study, is the 
consideration that the beneficiary is 
carried forward by the hard earned 
contributions of many, who are as in- 
digent as himself. ‘Thus circumstan- 
ced, he would feel entirely unworthy 
of continued patronage, if he did not 
subject himself to a very rigid econo- 
my and close application. 

In all this, there is certainly much 
to commend. I have no hesitation 
in saying, that the young man ought 
not to receive charitable aid, who has 
no such delicacy of feeling or sense 
of duty; but who on the contrary, 
believing that the public are bound 
to. help him into the desk, feels justi- 
fied in needless expenditures and in a 
leisurely preparation. Such, if any 
such there are, should have their 
names erased at once from the chari- 
table list, to make room for worthier 
recipients. But there is danger, on 
the other hand, that when an ardent 
mind, under a high sense of obliga- 
tion, emerges from obscurity and be- 
gins to expand, the pursuits of litera- 
ture will be permitted to clash with 
the duties of religion. The benefi- 
ciary has so much on his hands—it 
seems to him such a Herculean task 
to master new and strange languages 
—his means are so scanty, and he is 
perhaps, withal, so far advanced in 
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life, that be can find much less time 
than formerly for secret prayer, read- 
ing the scriptures and serious. self- 
examination. The same urgency of 
study seems likewise to justify, and 
even require him to forego many of 
the pleasures of social prayer and re- 
ligious conference. So many books 
must be read to fit him for college, 
and after he enters, his iime is so ful- 
ly «cupied that he can seldom afford 
to weet his christian friends in the 
pray: 2 circle, where he used so often 
to see ihem, and to enjoy with them 
such sweet communion with his God 
and Saviour. At first he painfally 
feels the loss of these privileges, and 
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aud less inclined to the duties oj re. 
ligion. He begins to shine as a schol. 
ar, but at the obvious expense of his 
piety. Ido not say that this is a ne. 
cessary consequence. I speak rather 
of what is sometimes the fact. 

And here a new temptation awaits 
the studious beneficiary. The hon- 
ours of college begin to sparkle in his 
eye, and the brighter, because jj] 
lately, he never dreamed that such 
distinctions were possible to him, a 
poor and obscure cottage boy. In 
looking round, he sees that he has 
many competitors ; and it ministers 
largely to the natural pride of his 
heart, to find that he has now a fair 


sighs for the leisure from which he 
has been taken. — But in sitting down 
to Virgil, instead of going to the re- 
ligious meeting, he acts from a sense 
of duty in opposition to his inclina- 


prospect of outstripping many in the 
race, who started long before him. 
As he approaches the goal, he press- 
es on with redoubled ardour, and 
when he grasps the prize, is tempted 
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tions ; and this makes him think, not 
only that he must be right, but that 
there can be little if any danger from 
too arcent a pursuit of the great ob- 
ject of his present attention. Thus 
his feet begin to slide before he is 
aware of it; and one of the first 
proofs of this is, that bis heart is not 
so warm, his prayers are not so spir- 
itual, and his exhortations are not so 
earnest as they were, when charity 
found and took him up, and placed 
him in a course of education. His 
friends and patrons are grieved and 
alarmed at it; for it is but too obvi- 
ous, that while he is advancing to- 
wards the pulpit in one respect, he is 
going away from it in another; that 
while he is increasing in knowledge, 
his christian graces are on the de- 
cline. They perhaps express to him 


to sit down in all the exuitation of 
victory. 

Thus in one respect, the hopes of 
his friends are perhaps more than re- 
alized He comes out adorned with 
literary honours. But where, in the 
mean time, are those high and holy 
promises of future distinction in the 
christian graces with which he sat out? 
How much better qualified for the 
ministry is he, by christian experi- 
ence,—by growth in grace, than he 
was when he first commenced his 
studies > Alas! what reason has he 
to lament, that while he has been 
feasting upon the stores of literature 
aud science, he has brought leanness 
into his soul. 

Now Ido not say, that originals 
answering to the foregoing sketch 
are common, much less that they are 
confined to beneficiaries. To the 





their fears, and he is more than half 
convinced that these fears are well 
founded. His heart tells him that he 
isa backslider—but then,—what can 
he do? An education will not come 
to him without study; he labours un- 
der many embarrassments, and how 
can he attend to every thing at once ? 
Thus he reasons, and his conscience 
is for the present almost satisfied ; 
and thus by insensible degrees he be- 
comes more wedded to his classics 


Same temptations and dangers in kind, 
are other pious young men exposed 
in their academical course. But the 
indigent are peculiarly exposed. Let 
those who can speak from experi- 
ence tell me ifitisnot so. Let them 
say, how much it has since cost them 
to regain the ground which they lost 
by the gradual decay of vital piety, 
during the early years of their prepa- 
ration for the ministry. And let 
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1822.| 
those who are now rising into notice, 
under the fostering hand of charity, 
guard against the dangers to their 
personal piety, which lie in ambush 
beneath the flowers of literature, a- 
round the borders and among the ac- 
clivities of Parnassus, and along the 
steep ascent that leads to the temple 
of science. Let them remember, that 
if a classic education is needful, it is 
after all but a secondary qualification 
for the sacred office. Piety is the 
first; and to the possession of this, in 
a high degree, should every one who 
aims at the ministry, aspire. If either 
the heart must suffer, or the head not 
be quite so well stored in the progress 
of a liberal education, it were certain- 
ly far better for a beneficiary to con- 
tent himself with somewhat lower at- 
tainments in classical lore, and give 
himself time for the cultivation of the 
christian graces, than to excel in the 
former and be deficient in the lat- 
ter. 

But I should do injustice to the 
subject, and to the poor and pious re- 
cipients of christian bounty, were I to 
stop here. There is another and op- 
posite view, which ought to be taken. 
There are other unkindly influences 
to which young men of the class 
above named are exposed, between 
their early manual occupations and 
the pulpit. They are in danger of be- 
ing too much diverted from their 
studies, even by religious meetings, 
as well as of pursuing them too exclu- 
sively. This danger arises from two 
sources—from yielding too far to the 
benevolent impulse of their own feel- 
ings, and from the solicitations of their 
benefactors. 

First; from the warmth of their 
own feelings. It is one of the char- 
acteristics of youth to be ardent 5 and 
this commonly shows itself with great 
vigour in the commencement of re- 
ligious experience. The young man 
who has himself just been brought 
out of darkness into marvellous light, 
feels a peculiar anxiety for others who 
are still sinking in the horrible pit. 
Something must be done to rescue 
them, and why should he excuse him- 
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self from any effort of which he is ca- 
pable? In the ardour and gratitude 
of his first love, he wants to be all the 
while actively employed in some re- 
ligious service or duty. It is in this 
state of mind, and when their zeal 
far outruns their knowledge, that 
some persuade themselves they have 
a call to become religious teachers at 
once ; and thus without any prepara- 
tion, either literary or theologic al, 
they thrust themselves into the vine- 
yard, hereby shutting the door against 
their own future improvement ; and 
though their motives may be good, do- 
ing much harm to the cause of re- 
ligion. 

Though comparatively few are 
thus borne quite away beyond their 
depth, by the first fervours of hope 
and zeal, still many are in a state of 
mind not materially different from 
this, when assistance is proffered 
them, and they are put upon the list 
of beneficiaries. The consequence 
is, that to betake themselves to those 
dry studies which lie at the threshold 
of an education, requires more self- 
denial than they well know how to 
practice. Itis doing violence to the 
best feelings of their hearts. It is 
forcing them away from their high- 
est enjoyments. It is cutting them 
off for the present, from almost all 
the pleasures of doing good. And 
then, they are ready to ask, what are 
to be the mighty advantages of this 
long and close application to study ° 
Why should we be regularly shut up 
with our grammars and dictionaries 
so many hours every day, when by 
frequeut religious visits, and by at- 
tending all the conferences and 
prayer meetings, we might hope to 
be in some little measure useful to 
others,—while at the same time, we 
should be preparing ourselves for the 
duties of the ministry: Now there 


is something so natural and plausible 
in such a train of reflections, that we 
are not to wonder, when we some- 
times see the pious beneficiary, post- 
poning the better judgment of his in- 
structors, to the desire of present use- 
fulness : and devoting more time to 
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occasional meetings, than is compati- 
ble with a regular academical course. 
He is sorry to disoblige those who are 
assisting him; but he feels constrain- 
ed to do it, by a conviction that they 
judge incorrectly ; and that his para- 
mount duty to God compels him to 
contravene their wishes. The case 
here supposed may not be a common 
one; but I am sure it is not imagina- 
ry. Some excellent young men of 
the present day will be convinced, be- 
fore they have advanced far in the 
ministry, that if they had applied 
themselvesa little more closelyto study 
when preparing for college, and to 
this end had denied themselves some 
of the pleasures of an extended chris- 
tian intercourse, it might ultimacely 
have contributed to their greater use- 
fulness. But the partial neglect of 
study of which I am now speaking 
does not result entirely from the incli- 
nations of the beneficiary himself. It 
sometimes happens, that his immedi- 
ate advisers and benefactors demand 
more of him in the way of religious 
exertion, than they ought. They may 
think, that as his ultimate object is 
the ministry, he ought to be a kind 
of submissionary all the time that he 
is preparing for the work. They 
may think that every conference and 
prayer meeting lies on the direct road 
tothe pulpit; and that so far from 
retarding his progress, a punctual at- 
tendance upon all such meetings will 
facilitate his preparations. Under 
these impressions, they may demand 
so much; may call him away from 
his books so often, as very seriously 
to interrupt the course of his educa- 
tion. In this way, and especially 
when there is any uncommon atten- 
tion to religion where the beneficiary 
resides, he is soinetimes prevented 
from acquiring the habit of close ap- 
plication, (a thing of immense impor- 
tance to his future standing and use- 
fulness ;) is discouraged by his fel- 
low students leaving him far behind ; 
or is obliged, in order to keep pace 
with them, to encroach upon the 
hours of rest and put his constitution 
im jeopardy. 
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_ But this is a point on which I trust 
it cannot be necessary to enlarge. 
Those who would have the student 
do all the good he can, as he passes 
along, are actuated by the best fee]- 
ings and motives: and when they 
perceive, as I think they must, that 
the recipients of their charity may be 
seriously injured in the way which J 
have just mentioned, they will relax 
in their demands for these premature 
missionary labours. The truth is, if 
you intend to have your missionaries 
well qualified for the ministry, you 
must give them time to study; and 
you must not complain, if when they 
are so arduously engaged, as the na- 
ture of the case demands, in their aca- 
demical course, vou have less _assist- 
ance from them in your religious 
meetings, than you had _ permitted 
yourselves to anticipate. 

After all that can be said however, 
no rule of procedure can be laid down 
which will apply in every case. A 
good deal will depend upon circum- 
stances, and much must be left to the 
discretion of the beneficiaries them- 
selves, aided by the counsel of judi- 
cious and experienced advisers. The 
great thing is, to find and maintain 
the golden mean—to keep alive the 
spirituality of the student, and to 
obtain what aid we can from him as 
he goes along on the one hand; and 
not to interfere with the regular 
course of his studies on the other. [! 
his heart is warm, and he really wish- 
es to keep it so, he will find leisure for 
the duties of the closet and for social 
prayer, without losing his standing in 
the grammar-school. or the college. 
By husbanding his time to the best 
advantage; by making the most of 
hours and minutes as they pass, he 
may improve his heart, while he is 
cultivating his understanding—may 
master his diagrams without neglect- 
ing his bible—may shine at once as a 
scholar and a christian—-may do much 
good and gain no little profitable ex- 
perience, without any serious impedi- 
ment to his progress in classical learn- 
ing. Let all then, whom it may con- 
cern, guard against the dangers which 
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have been pointed out both on the 
right hand and the left, and may 
a ever be guided by that wisdom 
which is ‘from above’ and is ‘ profita- 
ble to direct.’ A. 7. 


A SERMON. 


Prov. xvi. 25.—“ There is a way 
that seemeth right unto a man ; 
but the end thereof are the ways 
of death.” 


Ir is frequently said that it is no 
matter what we believe, or what we 
do, if we think we are right ; that if 
we mistake the way of our duty, 
God will reward us for the intention 
and forgive the errour. Now although 
it be trae that God’s unerring eye, 
which sees the end and the beginning, 
ean make a thousand discriminations 
which we cannot make, and there- 
fore can easily separate the wheat in 
a man’s character, if there be such, 
from the chaff; yet he does not per- 
mit us to content ourselves in any 
thing short of the truth. He marks 
out a plain path for us to follow ; and 
gives us no reason to conclude that 
any thing but truth will saveus The 
sentiment ofits being a matter of ine 
difference what we believe or practise, 
if we are only sincere in it, is a max- 
im of the world, and not of God. 
There are impos ‘ant principles which 
God requires us to believe and make 
the foundation of our action, on pen- 
alty of his everlasting displeasure. 
We are not at iiberty therefore to 
quiet ourselves in the embrace of er- 
ror, and say we are right so far as is 
hecessary ;—we shall all get to heav- 
en at last, if we doas well as we can, 
even if we do reject some fundamen- 
tal doctrines of religion. We have 
no right to luve ourselves so much as 
to suppose that the infinitely wise 
and holy God will disturb the system 
of his government, and interrupt the 
harmony of his kingdow, for our 
sakes. here is another end a higher 
object for him to pursue. He will 
Maintain the purity of his throne, and 
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the good of those who have cast their 
all upon him, though the whole 
created universe besides should, in 
consequence, tumble into ruin. 

It is vastly important then that a 
man be right, and not merely think 
himself so. “ There is a way that 
seemeth right unto a man; but the 
end thereof are the ways of death.” 

The sentiment here declared is ob- 
viously the following :— 

The mere sincerity of a man’s be- 
lief or conduct, 1s no evidence of its 
safety. 

This sentiment we shall now en- 
deavour to illustrate and enforce. 

In the first place. Sincerity does 
not alter the truth. 

If God has given a revelation of 
his will to man, which contains a 
definite meaning, that meaning is un- 
alterable. No belief of any man to 
the contrary canin the least affect it. 
If God has said, for instance, that no 
man shall be saved except he repent, 
if any man think otherwise, be he ev- 
er so sincere in bis opinion, the same 
truth remains, and the consequences 
must take place. 

How is it with things that pertain 
merely to this lifer 1lfaman believe 
that there is no such city in the world 
as London, does his belief make any 
difference with the fact f Lot, when 
he warned his sons in law of the pend- 
ing destruction of Sodom, seemed te 
them ‘as one that mocked.’ They 
were undoubtedly sincere in their 
opinion that he was deranged—and 
yet the fire came and destroyed them, 
and their very sincerity in errour was 
their ruin. If aman comes and tells 
you that a wasting disease has bro- 
ken out among your cattle or a fire 
has begun to desolate your buildings, 
and you disbelieve what he says; 
will your sincerity alter the truth P— 
If you are sick and your prejudices 
against physicians run so high that 
you will not consent to employ one 
because you verily believe that he 
will do more harm than good, will 
your sincerity save your life? May 
not your mistake on this subject be 
the wiole cause of your death? A 
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man is crossing a bridge; and he is 
told that it will most assuredly give 
way and let him down into the abyss 
below— but he does not believe the 
warniig—he is sincere in rejecting 
all that is said to him,—the bridge 
fails and he is lost. Now did 
he not make a fatal mistake here? 
and was not the truth precisely the 
same as if he had believed it r—If 
you are acquiring property, and you 
verily believe that one plan which 
you adopt, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of your friends, is the 
best, and you at length find that you 
were wrong; will your sincerity alter 
the truth ? 

Now apply these very same prin- 
ciples to religious truth. Why should 
men reason so differently on the sub- 
ject of religion from what they do 
on every other subject ?) Why should 
they believe that in every thing there 
may be fatal errour except in the most 
important of all things? How can 
it be that we may mistake in every 
thing so as completely to defeat our 
purposes ; and yet in the salvation of 
the soul, that there should be no dan- 
ger r If it be true that the condi- 
tions of salvation which God himself 
has stipulated, are definite, and that 
unless they are complied with, we 
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ed to put him todeath. And yet the 
truth was, that they were acting in 
direct opposition to the laws of Gog 

and were bringing wrath upon them. 
selves and their posterity. The pa- 
pist is sincere, when he supposes that 
counting his beads and saying so ma- 
ny prayers and so many ave marias 
will fit him for heaven ; and yet these 
things do not in fact fit bim for that 
holy place a whit the more for his 
thinking they do. The qualifications 
for heaven remain precisely the same 
as God has declared them to be, and 
precisely the same as if the belief of 
the papist had not been entertained. 
The Mahometan is doubtless sincere 
when he declares his belief in the 
Koran, and when he treats the ser- 
rants of Jesus Christ with contempt. 
Yet his sincerity does not alter the 
truth. 


Where is your warrant from the 
bible that what God has revealed it is 
of no importance to believe? Where 
is your warrant that truth is nothing, 
and sincerity is every thing ? The 
bible speaks of certain men’s ‘making 
shipwreck of the faith ;’ and of their 
‘bringing in damnable heresies ;’ of 
their ‘denying the Lord that bought 
them,’ and consequently of their 
* bringing upon themselves swift des- 
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must be lost ; it is the last degree of 


truction.” Aud shall we say in oppv- 
absurdity to fold our arms and con- 


sition to God, that if we are sincere in 
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clude that we are safe, because we 
are such as we choose to be. 

Paul was sincere in his opposition 
to the gospel. * He verily thought 
with himself that he ought to do ma- 
ny things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth.’ Yet the truth 
was that he ought wot to have done 
them; and had he persisted in that 
wicked sincerity, he would no doubt 
have perished forever. The Jewish 
populace when they cried out con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus Christ, 
“ Crucify him, crucify him,” were no 
doubt persuaded that they were doing 
God service. ‘They would not proba- 
bly have crucified him whom they 
knew to be the Lord of Glory. They 
first persuaded themselves that he 
was an impostor, and then proceed- 


these ‘ dainnable heresies,’ we shall 
not be destroyed ? 


No; truth is so plain in its funda- 
mental principles, that no man cai 
mistake it, ifhe uses his faculties as 
he ought to use them; and he that 
contents himself in important errour 
will find his mistake when it 1s too 
late to provide aremedy. When the 
Lord Jesus Christ shall be seen com- 
ing to judgment in the clouds of heav- 
en, and all the holy angels with him, 
of what avail will it be to us that we 
never believed that event would 
take place ? Will the surprise 
occasioned by it, afford any relief from 
the impending wrath ? 


II. Sincerity in errour often arises 


from ignorance, when information 
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might be obtained, and therefore is 
guilty and must be punished. 

When Peter brought home to the 
consciences of the Jews the guilt of 
killing the Prince of Life, he added, 
“And now brethren, I wot that 
through ignorance ye did it, as did al- 
so your rulers.” Yet this circum- 
stance did not take away their guilt 5 
forthey had the means of knowledge 
which they had neglected to improve. 
He therefore pressed upon them to re- 
peut and be converted, that their sins 
might be blotted out. ‘They were as 
completely wrong and as truly ex- 
posed to the wrath of God, as if they 
had gone with their eyes open and 
put to death the .iessiah. 

It is easy to see that similar cases 
may occur at the present day. A 
man may deny the truth of the most 
important doctrines of the bible 
through mere ignorance,—when, if he 
were more enlightened, he would ad- 
mit them. Now as his ignorance 
does not alter the nature of the truth, 
andas he has the means of intorma- 
tion within his reach, is it not obvi- 
ous that he is in a very dangerous con- 
dition? And is he not guilty too, for 
being ignorant in such circumstances? 
and will not his condemnation there- 
fore be just? The case is perfectly 
plain. You do not know for exam- 
ple, that repentance is necessary for 
acceptance with God, and the rea- 
son is, you have never read your bi- 
ble with honesty, and seldom _at- 
teuded public worship; or if you have 
attended, you have not thought of the 
trath which has been declared there. 
You go tothe bar of God in this ig- 
norance ; and there you are asked 
whether you have complied with the 
conditions of salvation laid down in 
the bible. You reply, “ I did not 
believe that there were any condi- 
tions.’—* Why did you not? ‘I 
was ignorant.?. * Had you the scrip- 
tures within your reach?’ ¢ Yes.’ 
‘Did you ever honestly read them 
for the purpose of knowing your du- 
tyr’? ©No.? ‘Did you ever hear 
the truth from the pulpit 7’? ‘No.’ 
‘ Why did you not learn when you 


had all these advantages ?—‘ Out of 
thine own mouth will Lcondemn tuee, 
thou wicked and slothful servant. 
Thou didst not know the conditions 
of salvation when they were prociaim- 
ed before thee. ‘Thou hast set at 
nought all my counsel, and would 
none of my reproof :--this thou 
mightest have read in tne bible,-—* I 
also willlaugh at thy calamity ; i will 
mock when thy fear cometh; when 
thy fear cometh as desolat}on, and 
thy destruction cometh as a_ whirl- 
wind; when distress and anguish 
cometh upon thee: then shalt thou 
call upon me, but I will not answer ; 
thou shalt seek me early but chou 
shalt not find me: for that thou 
hatedst knowledge, and didst not 
choose the fear of the Lord.’ 

Can a guilty ignorance then 
pleaded for sincerity in errour ? N 
reader, you will not dare to merition 
it on that day. 

INL. Stncerity in errour often cris- 
es from wilful blindness, and there- 
fore is guilty and must be punished. 

How often does it happen that a 
man will refuse to look at both sides 
of a question. He is determined to 
believe what he wishes to believe, be 
it rightor wrong. He will pronounce 
the clearest truth to be falsehood 
merely because he will not open his 
eyes. Our Lord Jesus Christ long 
ago decided that there are some who 
‘ hate the light, and will not come to 
the light lest their deeds should be 
reproved.?. Now such a man may 
sincerely believe what is most un- 
doubtedly false, and he may extend 
that belief to fundamental errour in 
religion. Can you say that he is safe ? 

Take an example. A_ man, 
either from dislike to the bible or 
from some other guilty cause, may 
refuse to look at the evidence, and 
therefore deny its divine authority ; 


and he may under the influence of 
such causes, reason himself into a sin- 
cere belief that it is alla fable. Now 
will this man’s sincerity set aside one 
jot of the evidence which the unpre- 
judiced mind perceives ? Will not 
the bible with all its sacred denuncia- 
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tions remain in full force? And will 
not all its threatenings overtake that 
man, just as certainly as if he had be- 
lieved and yet refused to obey? Can 
you produce a single passage in that 
holy volume which gives the least en- 
couragement tothe hope that God will 
suffer the man who rejects its authori- 
ty, however sincere he may be in do- 
ing it, to escape with impunity ? On 
the contrary, all the denunciations 
of that book are levelled against 
unbelievers of every description ; 
and if they must be fulfilled upon 
him who assents to them but 
does not perform the highest act of 
faith---giving up his soul to God; 
surely they must, upon them who 
not only do not perform this, but ac- 
tually refuse any credence to the 
whole subject. If then the infidel 
must be overtaken by the wrath of 
God, must not the same hold true of 
others who shut their eyes upon the 
truth which God has revealed, so as 
to admit it in the gross but to deny it 
in its particulars ? And when it shall 
appear by the light of the great day, 
that he and others refused to look im- 
partially at the truth, and to use the 
faculties which God has given them, 
what will their sincerity avail them ¢ 
Their voluntary refusal to look at the 
truth will be enough to prove their 
guilt, and their sincerity in such cir- 
cumstances will be nothing but a 
name, and will not weigh a feather 
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chain by which he is drawn away 
trom God and his duty ; and by 
which he will probably be dragged to 
the bottomless pit. 


IV. Sincerity in errour often arises 
from sloth, and therefore is guilty 
and must be punished. 


A man is too indolent to examine 
into the evidences of Christianity, 
and for aught that he perceives, that 
religion is not true. Or he admits i; 
in the gross, but is too indolent ty 
look at the evidence of some of its 
fundamental doctrines, and he there- 
fore denies them. Under such cir- 
cumstances of what avail is sincerity 
Our religion requires activity. If 
then a man is too indolent to inquire 
alter the truth, and he falls into er- 
ror in consequence of that indolence, 
surely he has no one to blame but 
himself, if he dies forever. If you 
are wasting away with disease and 
you are too lazy to provide a reme- 
dy which is within your reach, you 
will unquestionably die. And what- 
ever sincerity you may have in the 
belief that activity will not save you, 
death will not delay a moment on 
that account. So itis in the case be- 
fore us; and why should it not be 
sor Is there no analogy in the 
providence of God? Does he insti- 
tute means with respect to the attain- 
ment of every good thing in this world, 
and no means with respect to another 
world? Ifit is true that by neglect- 
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in the balance of God. 

The Universalist is often sincere 
in his belief that all mankind will be 
saved, from this very same principle. 
He takes his bible, not to find what is 
true, but to hunt after passages to con- 
firm him in the opinion he has alrea- 
dy embraced; and being under the 
influence of this wilful blindness, he 


ing the means of life here, we shall 
die; why is it not true also that by 
neglecting the means of life hereafter 
we shall die? Be not deceived— 
God has not established a_ regular 
system of providence with respect to 
the attainment of every thing valua- 
ble ou earth, and suffered men to go 
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interprets what he finds according to 
his own pleasure. He is determined 
at all events to maintain his opinion, 
aud he voluntarily shuts his eyes to 
the evidence that blazes upov him for 


on at random,—ina mere chaos, to 
heaven. 


What! can a man who is too indo- 
lent to inquire after the truth, plead 
his sincerity as an excuse for being 10 


errour ? Do you think that God will 
accept one species of guilt as an ex- 
cuse for another? Then my fellow 
sinner, he is net only such an one @s 


the contrary. Now does such a man’s 
sincerity exonerate him from blame P 
No, reader, it is the very nail which 
fastens him down. It is the very 
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thyself, but he is far more imperfect 
than thou. 

V. Sincerity in errour often arises 
from indifference to the will of God ; 
‘and therefore is guilty, and must be 
yunished. 

God has given us a revelation of 
jis will, and surrounded it with such 
unequivocal evidences that no honest 
man who will examine, can mistake 
them. And yet many are so indif- 
ferent about this revelation that they 
will not even give themselves the 
trouble to inquire what it contains. 
They hear the preaching of the gos- 
pel perhaps ; but when they have 
passed sentence on the preacher, they 
think they have done with what he 
has said. It is no concern of theirs 
whether it be true or false. ‘Phey be- 
take themselves again to their busi- 
ness, and seem to think that the 
transactions of the sabbath are rather 
designed as matter of amusement and 
relaxation, than for serious thought. 

Now these men will of course, 
have some ideas about religion, but 
they are taken, not from the bible, 
but from their own heart, and the 
world. There is a floating of certain 
indefinite notions, which they have 
not revolved enough in their minds to 
bring to any point, that God will 
‘take care of them in some way or 
other. But they are so perfectly care- 
less with respect to what God has 
said on the subject, that they give 
themselves no concern at all in the 
matter. 

No wonder that such men are sin- 
cere in errour. ‘There would be just 
the same sincerity in errour with res- 
pect to the things of this world, if 
any could be found that were equally 
indifferent about them. If you were 
so indifferent with respect to making 
money, for example, you would be as 
sincere in errour on that subject as 
these men are in religion. You 
would know so little about the man- 
agement of money that you might 
put itin the earth and sincerely be- 
lieve that it would produce a crop. 
You might shut up your shops and 
sincerely believe that your customers 
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would come and openthem. You 
might turn off your cattle and sincerely 
believe that they would get their sub- 
sistence. But in all these cases you 
would be disappvinted. Equally so 
must the man be who expects to go 
to heaven for his sincerity when he 
is perfectly indifferent about regu- 
lating it by the truth. 

What idea can a man have of God, 
who can suppose that he will regard 
with complacency the sincerity which 
proceeds from mere indifference to 
what he has said? Can you sup- 
pose that God has given us a revela- 
tion of his will, and yet, that he 
cares nothing at all about it P—That 
he is perfectly indifferent whether we 
believe what it contains or not ¢ 


- or whether we take enough notice of 


iteven to read it, or not? Sucha 
complete indifference in any man as 
to what he had himself said you 
would regard as proof of the merest 
imperfection ; that he was a man of 
no decided character at all ; and not 
even worthy of the name of a ration- 
al being. And will you degrade the 
ever-blessed God to such a condition 
as this ? 

Suppose a man should trample un- 
der foot the laws of this community 
by such an indifference to them that 
he did not consider they existed, and 
having violated them, should plead 
in extenuation that he sincerely be- 
lieved he was doing right. Would 
his sincerity prevent his punishment ? 
Would not every man say that igno- 
rance of the law was no excuse for 
breaking it? Can thea the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe be indifferent to 
his law, when imperfect men are so te- 
nacious of tieirs 7? No, reader, 
God is not sporting with his crea 
tures. He has not given a law to be 
trifled with. He has surrounded it 
by the most solemn and awful sanc- 
tions ; and he expects, being a God 
of truth, that men will place confi- 
dence in what he says, or else take 
the reward of their perverseness in 
the pit of destruction. 

It is clear then, that mere sinceri- 
ty in a man’s belief or conduct is no 
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evidence of its safety, because how- 
ever sincere we as individuals may 
be, the truth remains the same; and 
because sincerity in errour often arises 
from various guilty causes, such as 
ignorance when information might be 
obtained. wilful blindness, sloth, or 
mere indifference to the will of God. 
We infer then 

The importance of knowing and 
believing the truth. 

We are sanctified through the truth 
only, and not through errour. We 
are made free by the truth only, and 
not byerror. It is by the truth only 
that we are led onward by the Spirit 
of God to heaven; and it is the truth 
only that will shine there in its me- 
ridian lustre. The sacred writers 
lay great stress on the importance of 
truth. “ Though we or an angel 
trom heaven,” says one of them, 
“preach any other gospel unto you, 
than that we have preached unto you, 
let him be accursed.” And so intent 
was be upon impressing the impor- 
tance of the truth upon his readers 
that he repeats it—‘* As we said be- 
fore, so say I now again, if any man 
preach any other gospel unto you 
than that ye have received, let him 
be accursed.”” Even the kind-heart- 
ed apostle John holds the same lan- 
guage. ‘If there come any unto 
you, and bring not this doctrine, re- 
ceive him not into vour house, neither 
bid him God speed ; for he that bid- 
deth him God speed is partaker of 
his evil deeds.” It is not thena mat- 
ter of indifference what a man be- 
lieves, provided he is sincere. There 
is such a thing as truth; and _ it is 
vastly important for a man’s welfare 
that he embrace it. 

Do you ask how you shall know 
the truth P Honestly seek for it, and 
humbly ask direction of God. Open 
your mind to conviction. If for ex- 
ample you wish to ascertain whether 
the christian religion be true. put 
yourselfin the attitude of an inquirer. 
Do not determine the question before 
you look at the evidence. Suppose 
a judge should sit on the bench with 
his mind fully made up as to a ques- 


(Serr, 


tion of importance that was comin 
before him, when he had not heard 
one particle of the evidence except as 
it was represented by enemies. 
Would you not pronounce him ep. 
tirely unfit for his office ? and would 
you have any confidence at all in his 
decision >—Do not resort to books of 
ridicule. What has ridicule to do 
with this solemn subject ? If this re- 
ligion be true, it is a_ tremendous 
truth for the wicked. And whether 
it be true or not, ridicule will never 
determine the question. What wonld 
you say of a judge, to resort to the 
same simile again, who should suffe; 
a cause which he was about to try 
to be ridiculed in bis presence ? 
Would you noi say he would be like- 
ly to be biassed, and that probably 
his decision would not be according 
to truth? And will you suffer your- 
self then in a matter of eternal mo- 
ment like this, te judge under the in- 
fluence of ridicule or prejudice? 
Will you cheat yourself out of immor- 
tal life for the mere gratification of a 
selfish and wicked heart ? 

But probably you have settled this 
question; and you wish to know 
what the bible contains. Go to the 
sacred book, honestly praying for di- 
vine direction; and examine it with 
a disposition not to dictate, but to be 
taught. This is the meaning of our 
Lord’s declaration that ‘ except a man 
become as a little child, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.’ What is the 
characteristic of a little child? Do- 
cility—a willingness to believe every 
thing that his father tells him, wheth- 
er he can comprehend it or not. 

Now to whom does this subject ap- 
ply? If the eyes of any general 
believer should light upon this—a 
man who has some loose, indefinite 
notions about the way of life, but who 
is too much engrossed in other things 
to give himself the trouble of fixing 
his ideas s-—let me tell him that this 
subject is meant for bim. Sincere 
as you are, you are in the broad road 
to perdition. There is a way that 
seemeth right to a man but the end 
thereof are the ways of death.” Anc 
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this is the way in which you are 
walking. It is true you are not a 
hypocrite, bat there are other sins be- 
sides hypocrisy, and sins as heinous 
as that. What is your sincerity good 
for ?-—Sincere about what? Nothing 
atali. Or if it be a definite object, it 
is sincerity in Opposing your Maker. 
God has declared that you must seek 
the truth and embrace it, and you are 
sincere in being indifferent to it! Your 
sincerity then which you count so 
much upon, amounts to nothing more 
nor less than this :—you are sincere 
in acting contrary to the command of 
God. Such sincerity is the very ag- 
gravation Of your sins and it will be 
the weight which will sink you deep- 
er aud deeper in the burning lake for 
ever. 

The sluthful christian too is meant 
by this subject. You are sincere so 
faras you go 3 but you may be in a 
fatal mistake as to your having any 
part or lot in the salvation of Christ. 
{f doing the will of Jesus be an evi- 
dence of discipleship, what evidence 
ean he have whe sits still and quiets 
nimself in the labours of others ? The 
present day Is a time of action. Ev- 
ery christian should be at his post, 
ready to act on the defensive, or to 
build up the walls of Jerusalem. 
Like the labourers of Nehemiah, ev- 
ery man should work with one hand, 
and with the other hold a weapon, 
ready toactinevery emergency. It 
is nota time to rest while in the field 
of battle. The enemy is active; and 
why should the armies of the Lord of 
hosts be idle? Is it a time now, 
when God is pouring out his Spirit on 
so many of our towns, and when he 
is manifesting his glorious power 
among tue pagan nations in bringing 
them to the Knowledge and obedience 
of Jesus Carist—is it a time now, to 
sit still, and say, ** The Lord will not 
do good, neither will the Lord do 
evil?” Do you think you are going 
to heaven without an effort? If you 
do, you will find yourself sadly mis- 
taken, when it is too late to rectify 
the mistake. When the marriage 
supper of the Lamb shall be ready 


for all who belong to his household, 
you will stand without and knock, 
and say “* Lord, Lord open unto us ;” 
and he will answer, ‘“‘ Depart from 
me—I never knew you. The heav- 
en, which I have provided for my 
people is a place of rest; but you 
have never laboured. When I was 
an hungered, ye gave me no meat. 
When I was thirsty ye gave me no 
drink.—Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
une of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it not to me.” 

This subject is meant also for the 
man who contents himself with sup- 
posing that he is good enough already, 
and needs no change of heart to pre- 
pare him for heaven. ‘The Lord Je- 
sus Christ has decided that you do 
need this change ; and whether you 
believe it or not, it is true, and wil! 
one day be found by you to be so. 
The reason you do not see it now is, 
that you see not your own hearts. 
Your sins have blinded you. How- 
ever sincere you may be in your er- 
rour, you will find when you appear 
in the presence of infinite holiness, 
that you are naked, covered with 
shame, and filled with despair. 
“ There is a way that seemeth right 
unto a man, but the end thereof are 
the ways of death.”” ‘The sooner you 
get out of this way the better; and 
the sooner you awake to a sense of 
your danger, the more likely you will 
be to escape from it. 

This subject is meant also for the 
Universalist and the Deist, and all 
who embrace not the fundamental 
truths of the gospel. It has been 
shown in this discourse, that a man 
may be sincere in errour, and still not 
be safe init. Many ofthis class how- 
ever have not even the negative ex- 
cellence of sincerity to boast of. 
‘They cannot, if they will reflect fora 
inoment, suppose that christians are 
so totally destitute of discernment, as 
not to perceive that they have no 
confideiice at all in their own profess- 
ions. Why all this uneasiness which 
many of them show, if they fully be- 
lieve what they profess to believe ? 
Their principles, if they really be- 
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lieved them, would make them per- 
fectly indifferent whether others be- 
lieved them or not. They would 
never trouble themselves to make one 
proselyte. They would never make 
an effort to hinder others from be- 
lieving the gospel. Christianity is 
certainly better for society, they them- 
selves being judges, than their prin- 
ciples. It does not make profane 
swearers, and disturbers of the peace 
ofthe community. And if they real- 
ly were contented in what they pro- 
fess to believe, they would keep their 
mouths shut on the subject, and let 
others be deceived in so wholesome 
an errour as the gospel. But the fact 
is, that principle of human nature 
which prompts a man to draw around 
him a multitude, when he is afraid he 
is wrong, is the principle they act 
upon. And while they behold many 
attending to the truth, believing the 
truth, and submitting to the truth, 
their consciences which Ged has p!a- 
ced within them, are so galled, that 
they find it difficult to resist. Now 
is not this the fact? There are 
however some who cherish these 
principles within, but say nothing of 
them to others who are really sincere. 
The evidence of their sincerity is their 
silence. Let such remember that 
they also are travelling onward no 
less certainly than the others to per- 
dition. ‘ There is a way that seem- 
eth right unto a man, but the end 
thereof are the ways of death.”’ 
There is another class of people 
who are meant by this subject;— 
those who, for want of examination, 
sincerely believe that the work of 
conversion to God which is going on 
among us ts a delusion. Notwith- 
standing all your sincerity ; yet, as 
you have the means of knowledge 
within your reach, you are in a fatal 
errour. You must come out of this 
errour, and acknowledge the hand of 
God. You must open your eyes to 
the truth. What other cause can 
you assign adequate tu such effects as 
you see, but the power of God ° 
Why have so many of the thoughtless, 
the gay, the profane, and even of the 
unbelieving, given up their gaicty, 


their profaneness, their infidelity, and 
bowed themselves at the foot of the 
cross? It is not preaching alone 
that has done this. Preaching they 
have bad before. It is not sympathy 
alone ; for how can the infidel who 
openly sets at nought the influence of 
religious people, be affected by sym- 
pathy with them P Search the whole 
catalogue of causes within the knowl- 
edge of man, and you can find no one 
but the great Supreme that is adequate 
to these effects. Itis the testimony 
of God to the truth of his gospel.— 
Take heed lest it be said of you as it 
was of old to those that believed not 
the operations of God—* Behold ye 
despisers, and wonder and perish; 
for I work a work in your day,a 
work which ye shall in no wise 
believe, though a man declare it un- 
to you.” Let all remember the 
truth which is here declared. No 
matter who you are. No matte 
what your opinions may be, if they 
be not right. No matter what your 
character may be, if it be not holy— 
be you rich or be you poor, be you 
learned or be you ignorant; you must 
repent and believe the gospel, or you 
must perish for ever. 

And what good will it do to op- 
pose the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ? He will reign in despite ofall 
the efforts of earth and hell. And is 
it not much better to come and own 
his sovereign sway, and submit to 
him, and receive the rewards which 
he is ready to bestow? If you refuse, 
the loss will be your own, and yours 
only. The chariot of his grace and 
providence will roll on, and_ the 
wretch that opposes it, must be 
crushed beneath its wheels. 


eee 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Christianity not promoted in the 
world by the existence of differ- 
ent denominations. 


On the subject presented under this 
title, it will first be shown, how far it 
is necessary, or to be expected, that 
mankind should differ in their views 
of the religion of the Gospel; and 
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then the result will be applied to the 
illustration of the sentiment which is 
here expressed. Some seem to sup- 
pose, that the diversities in the chris- 
tia) communion are, on the whole, of 
no disservice to the cause, but rather 
help to advance it ; that even for the 
time being, they aid its progress by 
the spirit of inquiry and zeal which 
they excite ; and as they exist in the 

rovidence of God, that it is right 
they should; and that it would be 
wrong to endeavour to alter this state 
of things—indeed, that it is a state of 
things, which in its nature is una- 
voidable. Religious disputes, it is 
said, elicit truth, keep up in the mind 
an interest on the subject of religion, 
and excite its friends to new ard in- 
creased exertions to promote its pros- 
perity. In this opinion however, it 
is to be feared, that there is greater 
latitude given to the depravity of 
man, than deference paid to the prov- 
idential will of God. 

With respect to any necessary dis- 
agreement on the christian topics, 
(the point first to be examined, ) it can 
evidently be admitted only in a slight 
degree. Disagreement is unavoida- 
ble, only so far as the minds of men 
are differently constituted, as to their 
essential properties. And they are 
not so differently constituted in this 
respect, as that trath should necessa- 
rily appear to be falsehood, to any 
mind. Men can no more think alike, 
it is said, than they can look alike. 
But there is a general resemblance, 
running through the features, and the 
forms of men. One man, amidst all 
the varieties of the human race, al- 
ways appears like another man, and 
not like a brute. If there be no 
greater difference in the original 
thinking powers of human beings, 
than in their outward aspect, they are 
under no invincible necessity of havy- 
ing materially different views of re- 
ligion. In some circumstantial de- 
tails of the system, and in some de- 
ductions from the truths actually re- 
vealed, which affect christianity only 
in a slight degree, it is perhaps im- 
vossible that adi should be agreed. 





Ordinary minds must be capable of 
perceiving the essentials of christian- 
ity, otherwise it would have been 
communicated to mankind almost in 
vain. But to judge of the minute fill- 
ing up of the outline—to judge of the 
full form and proportion, requires 
certain advantages, as to strength of 
intellect, education, or situation in 
life, which are not the lot of all men. 

With this small abatement, it is 
perfectly clear, that mankind are not 
necessitated to think differently on 
the subject of revealed religion. In 
cases of essential diversity of views, 
actually occurring, this fact must be 
owing to some other cause, than 
the constituted difference of human 
minds. It must be owing, either to 
the system as being obscurely reveal- 
ed, and therefore difficult to be un- 
derstood, or to the voluntary and 
criminal blindness of the heart, in 
those who mistake it essentially. We 
cannot suppose the former, because 
that would be at variance with its di- 
vine character. On this account, 
there is no more just occasion, that 
two persons should see the religion of 
the Bible in different lights, than 
there is that the sun, to one map 
should seem a most luminous object, 
and to another man, a feebly twink- 
ling planet. Whatever christianity 
may be, it is to be received, of course, 
just as it exists. Such is its claim. 
It does not allow us to receive anoth- 
er thing, either wholly or partly in its 
stead, and as answering the same 
end. Making due allowances for cir- 
cumstantial variations, as the eating 
of herbs, the observation of days, and 
the like, its language is, ‘* But though 
we or an angel from heaven, preach 
any other gospel unto you, than that 
which we have preached, let him be 
accursed.” If any man shall add 
unto these things, God shall add unto 
him, the plagues that are written in 
this book.” This authoritative de- 
mand of the christian faith, since the 
system is true, shows that its enuncia- 
tion is not obscurely made, and that 
itis capable of being sufficiently com- 
prehended. It shows moreover, thai 
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the thousand forms, in which it is 
professed, all varying from one an- 
other, and in some instances directly 
opposing one another, are contrary to 
its spirit, and of course, as will soon 
be noticed, must obstruct its progress. 
Here I do not mean to say, that all 
these forms are wrong, or that none 
of them can be essentially rmght. 
Some one or more of them must be 
essentially right, since christianity 1s 
in the world, and the true church ex- 
ists, and has always existed. But it 
is meant that many of them must be 
wrong, and that it does not comport 
with the nature of christianity, nor 
with the nature of any thing else, that 
there should be such variety and op- 
position in the self-same thing. 

In regard then to the different de- 
nominations in the christian commu- 
nity, it is to be observed, that there 
isa variance, which is not in its na- 
ture necessary or unavoidable. Of 
consequence, it must be voluntary, 
and blame must attach to those, who 
have caused separations contrary to 
the injunctions of the gospel. In 
such, it must be owing to a moral 
disease—a disease of the heart, and 
there is no necessity for its exist- 
istence, except that which arises from 
depraved voluntary choice, and from 
the fact that under the providence of 
God it does exist. 

From two sources, will be shown 
the oblications of men to be one in 
name and in sentiment where re- 
jigion is concerned. 

“In the first place, from the nature 
of the thing itself. Religion is one. 
‘There is one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.’ It is the self-same, consis- 
tent, harmonious principle through- 
out. ‘Chis being the fact, it is capa- 
ble of being perceived as such. It 
was intended to be so understood. 
May a system so complete and en- 
tire, be deranged and divided and 
subdivided into as many parts as the 
fancies of men shall devise? May 
this spiritual building, so compactly 
put together, and fair as a whole, be 
torn asunder, and all that each com- 
munity shall possess, be only some 
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glittering fragment which it has borne 
away from amid its ruins? The Sys- 
tem can be accurately traced ; all the 
parts are fitted to one another $ a cue 
dependence and regularity are hiner V- 
able in the whole: there can there- 
fore be no more propriety in adopt- 
ing a part, and rejecting the rest of it, 
than there would be in adopting a 
part of the Copernican system and 
rejecting the rest, and then calling 
that which is embraced the Coperni- 
can system. All the principal parts 
of such a scheme of religion, as of 
such a theory of the world, must 
stand or fall together. Where chris- 
tianity 1s consistently embraced, it 
must be embraced as a whole. That 
people should differ in their views 
and feelings concerning the true re- 
ligion, so much as the variety of de- 
nominations would indicate, is strik- 
ingly inconsistent with the nature of 
the thing. 

Again; the positive instructions of 
the bible show the obligations of men 
to be one, in name, and sentiment, 
where religion is concerned. —Divis- 
ion among those who bear the chris- 
tian name Is emphatically reproba- 
ted. ‘The apostle Paul says, * Now 
I beseech you brethren mark them 
which cause divisions and oftences, 
contrary to the doctrine which ye have 
learned, and avoid them.” In au- 
other place he says, © For whereas 
there is among you envying and 
strife and divisions, are ye not carnal 
and walk as menr for while one 
saith, Lam of Paul, and another, I 
am of Apollos, are ye not carnal °” 
Union on the other hand, is as em- 
phatically recommended. Now 1 
beseech you,” says the apostle again, 
“by the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions 
among you, but that ye be perfectly 


joined together in the same mind, and 


in the same judgment.” Again, he 
exhorts the Ephesian christians, te 
‘walk with all lowliness and meek- 
ness, with long suffering, forbearing 
one another in love; endeavouring to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
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bond of peace.” Mankind, as some 
persons suppose, cannot think and 
act alike in religion: but does the 
apostle admit this principle? He 
would have us perfectly joined to- 
gether, in the same mind and in the 
same judgment. 

The selfish and unholy feelings of 
the heart have a greater influence, 
than is commonly supposed, in sep- 
arating professed christians from com- 
munion with one another. Seces- 
sions from christian communities are 
often, perhaps always made under 
the pretence of finding a purer wor- 
ship and more correct creed ; but 
the real object is frequently no more 
than the gratification of the wills and 
fancies of men. It is not to be ex- 
pecied in the present state of the 
christian world, that al! can be per- 
suaded, to join any one particular 
denomination now existing, and in 
this manuer become one. Ina bu- 
men view, such an union as is desira- 
ble can be brought about only by the 
exercise of a purer charity, where we 
perce ive the evidences of correctness 
in anv denomination ; or else by 
bringing together that which is chris- 
tian in every denomination, and 
forming it one, under a broader name 
than has heretofore been adopted. 
Taking the christian world as we 
find it, our obligation of being united 
ean be tulfilled only in one or other 
of the ways above mentioned. But it 
Was not originally necessary that 
professed cliistians should fall into 
this evil. Had the injunctions of 
Christ and his apostles been obeyed, 
there would have been but one de- 
nomination among christians, and 
that of course would have been cor- 
rect. They would have continued 
to be christians; and not as was the 
fact, with the great body of the pro- 
fessors of christianity in earty times, 
have awtully departed from the spirit 
of religion, thereby rendering seces- 
sions from them lawful and neces- 
sary. 

‘The diversity of sects professing 
the christian faith being not all ne- 


cessary, nor authorized by the rule of 


scripture, [ will ‘apply this truth to 
the illustration of the sentiment at 
first advanced. 

Such a state of things being con- 
trary to the nature and precepts of 
christianity, it is of course an ob- 
struction to its progress. It is the 
want of religion, where otherwise it 
might exist in its power. It is the 
extinction of its light, where other- 
wise it might shine with a pure 
splendour. The errours and conten- 
tions of the different denominations 
are themselves, to some extent, the 
avnihilation of the religion they pro- 
fess. So far as there is a difference 
from one another, and of course if 
they are not all wrong, a variance 
from the truth, so far ‘christianity i is 
checked in the world. How differ- 
eut in all probability, would be 
the result of spreading the gospel, 
if the energies and capabilities of 
Christendom were directed by one 
approved deiiomination, and concen- 
trated into one grand system of ope- 
rations! Indeed so far as much is 
efiected under the measures now em- 
ployed, it is by the partial coopera- 


tion of different denominations of 


christians. ‘Those Bible associations, 
which are producing so much good 
at the present day, exist in a great 
measure hy means, if it may be se 
expressed, of sectarian union. And 
the missionaries themselves, who are 
sent by communions eagerly contend- 
ing at home, are under the necessity 
of acting in concert abroad, in order 
to eaaaanudl the gospel to the 
heathen. ‘They seem by their union, 
to lose that only which is evil in one 
another, and to bring into action and 
thus to augment the salutary princi- 
ples of all. 

The very nature then, of the di- 
versity which exists in the christian 
name, is a counteraction of the chris 
tian principle and cause. — {u_ this 
view, it is but too evident, that chris- 
tianity is impeded in its progress, by 
the existence of different denomina- 
tions, except in this sense, that noth- 
ing under the divine superintendence 
shall fail of its destined end, and al! 
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things in the general system, shall be 
conducted to the best issue. Under 
the sanction of this principle, we have 
nothing to fear for the religion of the 
crass, as to its ultimate entire suc- 
cess, notwithstanding the present dis- 
cordant views of its professed friends. 
But before that success can take 
place, these discordant views must 
cease. In estimating the proper in- 
fluence of such discordancy, we are 
to take into view, not the final result, 
and the divine interference ; but pres- 
ent effects and human agency. What 
best promotes the cause now, we are 
bourd to consult; and if we find the 
immediate influence of diversity of 
sects to be pernicious, we have no 
right to think that it will ever be oth- 
erwise. We must believe that the 
best—the most prosperous state of 
christianity, will be, when these dif- 
ferences of feeling shall be done away. 

Soine of the unfavourable effects 
which the existence of different de- 
nominations has on the interests of 
religion, may not improperly be here 
brought Into view. 

One untavourable effect is, the dis- 
semination of a large mass of errour, 
amid the christian community. As 
the denominations all differ from one 
another, and tn many instances are 
directly opposed to one another, 
teaching the most contrary and jar- 
ring sentiments, much of that which 
isso taught must, of course, be wrong. 
Accordingly we find that errour, in a 
thousand forms, has infested the chris- 
tian community, frem age to age. 
The different sects, all pretending to 
derive their tenets trom the word of 
God, have, many of them at least, 
propagated notions most abhorrent to 
that word. Under the sanction of 
the christian name, probably every 
truth of the bible has thus been deni- 
ed by one denomination or another. 
Indeed, many directly disregarding 
the apostle’s injunction that we 
should be perfectly joined together in 
the same mind and in the same 
judgment, have, upon the slightest 
and most detached intimations of 
scripture, formed themselves into 
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separate communions, whose pecul- 
iarities have been a libel on the 
christian name. Among these, if | 
mistake not, are one or two denomi- 
nations, which are strongly soliciting 
Notice at the present day. By what 
rule, that sect for instance which re- 
jects the atonement of a divine Sav- 
iour, or that which disclaims the aw- 
ful sanctions of religion in the punish- 
ment of the wicked after death, 
should consider itself christian, it 
would be difficult to tell. Truth is 
sometimes elicited from the discus- 
sions which grow out of these varying 
modes of belief, but the errour which 
is disseminated is much greater in 
amount; and where one has beer 
benefitted by the truth, hundreds per- 
haps have been destroyed by the er- 
rour. 

A second unfavourable effect is the 
alienation, distrust and bitterness of 
feeling which the different denomi- 
nations generate between one anoth- 
er. This is a result which flows 
from the very constitution of our na- 
tures. We are apt to feel in regard 
to those who differ from us, on the 
subject of religion especially, that 
they are altogether in fault, and con- 
sequently have but slight claims to 
our consideration. Weare displeas- 
ed at what we think to be their per- 
verseness and unreasonableness 5 and 
because we cannot bring them over 
to our views, we are too much in- 
clined to hold them in aversion or 
contempt. The different denomina- 
tions of christians have certainly 
been too much alienated, and mutual 
attempts to injure one another, have 
often been too successfully made. 
Persons among them who were desti- 
tute of evangelical feelings, have been 
concerned for nothing except the in- 
terests of a party ; and where their 
dispositions have not been naturally 
violent, yet the circumstance that 
they have been enlisted in such a 
cause, has often betrayed then into 
measures, which otherwise they would 
have abhorred. Men of piety have 
undoubtedly considered such a state of 
things as intended for a trial of the® 
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patience. They have so improved 
it, and 10 this respect, good has been 
the result. But where a few chris- 
tians have had an important grace 
improved by the collisions of sect, 
mauy more among the impenitent, 
have had their natural corruptions 
heightened to a great degree 5; and 
even among good men of diflerent 
pares, there have been suspicions, 
jealousies, and animosities wholly un- 
wociny of the gospel. 

Connected with the above, another 
unfavourable effect arising from di- 
versity of denominations, isthe temp- 
tation which it affords people, to be 
uncaaritable and censorious. In the 
opposition which one meets with 
from another, we seem to see much 
more crime than perhaps really ex- 
ists. Many things are said, which 
because they are said against a par- 
ty, are not considered as slanderous 
or abusive, although they would pos- 
sess this character, if uttered against 
private individuals. ‘The principles 
of each sect seem, from their nature, 
and when consistently retained, to 
preclude it in a measure, from exer- 
cising charity towards every other. 
The members of one communion, 
viewing those of another communion 
as in the wrong, perhaps as the ene- 
mies of God, are often led to say 
against their brethren, things which 
justice will not warrant. And it is 
tuo frequently the case, that they 
seem to themselves to be justified in 
widening the difference which exists 
between them, by magnifying small 
faults, and small errours ; by distorted 
representations; by captious  criti- 
cism 3; and by the arts of ridicule. 
They who are united in christian 
truth, have undoubtedly a right to 
blame the advocates of errour: but 
none have a right to be slanderous or 
abusive. 

Sul] another hurtful effect arising 
from the diversity of denominations, 
is the prejudice which sucha state of 
things excites in the minds of many, 
against all religion. Chyvistianity 
has been greatly hindered in_ its 
course on this account. Many, from 
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seeing the variance of professed 
christians among themselves, have 
been incurably prejudiced against the 
gospel. Aided and instigated by 
the depravity of their hearts, they 
have thought that they perceived the 
futility of all pretensions to religion, 
where its professors have been so di- 
vided among themselves concerning 
its principles. A decided rejection 
of revealed truth in many instances, 
may undoubtedly be attributed to 
this cause. ‘They who profess the 
christian faith, are supposed wholly 
to represent its real character. 
Through this medium mankind judge 
of it, rather than from its native ma- 
jesty and beauty. And the men of 
the world—they who have not yet 
chosen their religion, and who, from 
want of inclination or of leisure, do not 
pay much attention to the study of its 
evidences, would be apt at once to 
reject it, from seeing such diversity 
and contrariety in its professors. 
One denomination would be consid- 
ered as no better than another, and 
all would be condemned alike. With 
persons of weak or perverse views, 
and with those also whose minds are 
wholly absorbed ty worldly pursuits, 
itis perfectly natural, that such should 
be the inference derived from the dif- 
ferences of professed christians. And 
such, it is believed, has been the actu- 
al feeling, in a vast number of cases. 

The last unfavourable effect arising 
from the diversity of denominations, 
which I shall mention, has reference 
to the personal piety of the individ- 
uals who constituic them. ‘The siate 
of things which we have been con- 
templating is the occasion, it is to be 
feared, in many instances of their 
substituting attachment to sect, for 
attachment to religion. Many are 
apparently engaged in the good cause, 
who would be far from pursuing such 
a course, if they had not the interests 
of a party to support. Such a cir- 
cumstance naturally enlists the feel- 
ings of men, aside from any strict re- 
ligious principle. ‘Their zeal in such 
a case, is excited not by a regard for 
religion, but by a desire to answer 
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certain sinister purposes. Melan- 
choly is it to think how many, in all 
probability seem to themselves chris- 
tiaus, merely because they are biguts 
and partizans. ‘Theexistence of va- 
rious denominations, affords an occa- 
sion for this miserable self-deception. 
Or rather this self deception, on the 
part of many, constitutes such a state 
of things. ‘The natural man wishes 
to be any thing but really religious ; 
and therefore, while living in impen- 
itence. iie often seeks an opiate for his 
ccascience in any erroneous opinion 
which happens to prevail and is coun- 
tenanced by others, or which he can 
form and establish for himself, on the 
subject of religion. Thus christianity 
is neither displayed in her intrinsic 
loveliness, nor enjoyed in her living 
consolations, nor experienced in her 
sancuifying power, as she would be, 
were she embodicd and presented to 
the world in her native entireness, or 
were all who profess attacliment to 
her, united in the bonds of one com- 
mon name and faith. 


B. N. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Mr. Editor, 


I was much pleased to see what is 
saidin your last number respecting 
the importance of reading the scrip- 
tures, as @ part of the public ser- 
vices of the sanctuary. You will 
permit me to add, that all the argu- 
ments of your correspondent, in fa- 
vour of this practice, are equally ap- 
plicable to expository preaching. If 
ministers were accustomed to devote 
a part of each sabbath to this species 
of preaching, it would, I am confi- 
dent, greatly add to the usefulness of 
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their public services. Remarks made 
on extended portions of scripture in 
their connection, might in this way 
be so effectually impressed upon the 
minds of hearers, that ever afterwards 
when reading the passage, the ex- 
planations and reflections and pun- 
gent appeals of the preacher would 
be revived in their memories. 

It is well said by Dr. Mason in his 
Farewell Sermon to his Congregation 
in New-York, that ‘the practice of 
preaching the word of God in its con- 
nection, has this peculiar advantage, 
that in going regularly through a book 
of Scripture, it spreads out before 
you all sorts of character, and all 
forms of opinion ; and gives the 
preacher an opportunity of striking 
every kind of evils and of errour, with- 
out subjecting him to the invidious 
suspicion of aiming his discourses at 
individuals.’ While, on the other 
hand, the minister who always 
preaches from insulated texts, is of- 
ten compelled, in order to make his 
discourse in any degree interesting, 
to exhaust his mind to find something 
that will interest his hearers by tts 
novelty or by its ingenuity. His 
appeals to the conscience too often, 
of necessity, do not arise out his sub- 
ject, and his practical remarks are 
seen to be far fetched and inappropri- 
ate. 

Iu short, Mr. Editor, I feel fully 
convinced that the man who steadily 
adheres to the practice of preaching 
the word of God in its connection, a- 
dopts the most effectual method to 
make both himself and his hearers in 
the true sense of the term ‘ mighty in 
the scriptures’—‘ mighty’ in the 
knowledge of their contents and in 
the practice of the duties they incul- 
cate. 


Yours, &c. A Layman. 
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An Account of the Island of Malta. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
Sir, 

I herewith transmit to you an ac- 
count of Malta, which place I visited 
in January last. I ought to remark 
in justice to myself, that I remained 
there only a few days, during which 
time I had not so much leisure to view 
the Island as I could have wished. 
As some time has elapsed since I 
left it, and as I now write mere- 
ly from recollection, it is probable 
that many little objects which I saw 
and which were then deemed inter- 
esting, will have escapedme. You 
will not therefore expect of me an 
account so particular, as a longer con- 
tinuance and more leisure would 
have enabled me to give. 

From the year 1190 to 1525, Mal- 
ta was under the government of 
the Kings of Sicily. Atthe latter 
date, Charles V. gave it to the 
Knights of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, or as they were then call- 
ed Knights of Rhodes,—since known 
as Knights ef Malta. This grant 
was ratified by the Pope in 1530. 
The order bound themselves to matn- 
tain a constant warfare against the 
Turks and all Corsairs, who intested 
the neighbouring seas. To assist the 
Knights in extirpating these tree- 
booters, most of the civilized nations 
of Europe paid them an annual tri- 
bute, by which and by other means 
they became immensely wealthy. 
They were also under vows of ce- 
libacy and chastity: and whilst they 
adhered strictly to the former, they 
scrupled not often to violate the lat- 
ter, by taking as mistresses many of 
the Grecian women. They held the 
{sland until 1798, when the Grand 
Master treacherously delivered it to 
the French, under the command of 
Biaparte. It remained in posses- 
si of that nation about two years, 
daring which time the Grand Master 





was sent to Austria, the government 
overturned, the order dispersed, and 
the island plundered of property to a 
large amount. From the church of 
St. John, in the city of Valetta,* or 
Malta as it is more frequently call- 
ed, a chandelier was taken, said to 
have been the largest and most valua- 
ble that was ever formed, beside ma- 
ny of smailer size—all of pure solid 
gold, together with ail the sacred ves- 
sels of that stately edifice, the whole 
of which were of the same precious 
metal. In Florianne,a small village, 
about halfa mile from Valetta, the 
Knights had erected a large and spa- 
cious hospital for the reception of the 
sick and wounded of all nations, and 
by a solemn vow had bound them- 
selves to administer with their own 
hands, to the relief and comiort 
of the unfortunate cecupants of this 
humane and liberal institution. 
The cups, dishes, spoons, plates, and 
most of the culinary utensils were of 
silver, aud of immense worth. These 
attracted the notice of tie French 
commander, and with every other 
valuab'e articie fell an easy prey to 
that rapacity, which appeared to be 
bounded only by the want of proper- 
ty at which to grasp. Whuist these 
scenes of plunder were exhibiting, aad 
inthe same year which the Island was 
delivered to the French, an tnglish 
squadron appeared,? and put au end 


* It derives its name from La Valeite, 
who founded it in 1566. 


t ‘Vhe Island continued to be blockaded 
by the English for more than two yeurs, 
when it surrendered to them, A.D 1[sv0. 
The French deserve to be severely stig- 
matized for their depre te 013 While here. 
‘The English too have been guilty of the 
same couduct. S.uce the {:land has been 
in posses: :on of Gusat. Britain, the wialtese 
have been compelied te see not less than 
five thousand brass eighteen and twenty- 
four pound cannon—many of them pres- 
enis rom the former potentates oi Eu- 
ro, e—-carried ‘rom their shores to be de- 
posited in the Tower of London. 
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to that order of things which threat- 
ened to strip the island of all its 
wealth, and despoil it of allits ancient 
grandeur: therefore there still remain 
some specimens which bespeak the 
former wealth and magnificence of 
the Knights. Enough to show that 
though smail, it must have been a 
very powerful state. 

The labour which has been bestow- 
ed here is immense, and almost ex- 
ceeds belief. 

The City of Valetta is impregna- 
ble. It is situated on the south east 
side of the Island, between two of the 
finest harbours in the Mediterranean, 
on an oblong, -elevated peninsula. 
These harbours, the entrance into 
either of which is less than one fourth 
ofa mile in width, extend into the 
Island about the same distance as the 
City does.— The city is defended not 
only oneach side of it, but on each 
side oi the harbour by heavy artillery 
planted upon the top of the walls, and 
also for some part of the distance, by 
two tiers of guns below the top, pene- 
trating through embrasures. ‘The 
City its also surrounded by the walls 
from forty to fifty feet in height, 
mostly cut from solid rock ; and the 
moats or ditches between these walls 
are about forty feet wide. It is said 
that thirty thousand men are :equired 
to garrison this little place. On the 
back of the town where it can be as- 
sailed only by land—about half a 
mile distant, are three more walls, 
which with the moats, will not suffer 
by comparison with those already 
mentioned. Should these be obliged 
to surrender to superior force, those 
of the town standing on an eminence, 
or more elevated ground, might still 
be successtullv defended. After hav- 
ing carefully surveyed these wonders 
of nature aud art, Tean discover no 
way by which the city can be taken, 
except by treachery, or by starving it 
into a surrender. 

The population of the Island is a- 
bout one hundred thousand—of Va- 
letta, about twenty thousand. ‘This is 
a well built and handsome city. The 
streets are regular, being laid out at 
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right angles, and in general sufficient- 
ly wide. The houses are of free 
stone, with flat roofs covered with 
plaster, and many of them elegant, 
aud taken together, are as magnifi- 
cent as in any town I have ever visit- 
ed. The squares are so small that 
the buildings cover all, or nearly all 
the ground—or rather as [ should 
have said, all the rock, for the whole 
of it is nothing but solid rock. 

The Governour’s Palace is the 
largest, and one of the most elegant 
buildings in Valetta. It occupies 
the whole of one square, fronting a- 
bout three hundred and forty feet on 
four streets, and therefore covering 
more than twu and a half acres of 
rock. It will compare with any 
building I have ever seen. Former- 
ly itwasthe residence of the Grand 
Master of the Knights, and is said to 
have been equally splendid with any 
palace in Europe. I visited several 
apartments of this stately edifice. 
One of them about sixty feet by thir- 
ty, was hung with tapestry, the 
most superb that was ever designed 
by the ingenuity. or executed by the 
art of man. The devices are various ; 
some emblematical of the different 
orders of knighthood, others rep- 
resenting engagements with their ene- 
mies—the weapons with which each 
army fought—the wild beasts em- 
ployed against each other, as for 
example, a tiger thrown upon a 
horse, tearing his back, and the blood 
streaming from the wounds inflicted 
upon this noble and useful animal. 
Another apartment which I visited is 
used as an armoury. Beside about 
twenty thousand stands of arms and 
other implements of war, placed here 
by the British Government, in this 
room are deposited the weapons of the 
Kuights—and also those taken from 
their enemies,—the ‘Turks, Moors, 
Arabs, Saracens and others. Among 
these are the pike, spear, battle axe, 
pistols of various kinds, muskets, 
mortars, and with many others, and 
most of these implements of death 
different from those of modern times. 
But not the least curious, is a cannon 
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about the size of a modern six-poun- 
der, made of leather, paper and rope. 
Strange as it may appear, I have no 
doubt that it may be used with per- 
fect safety. It was designed more 
particularly for rising ground, being 
easily transported by two men.—But 
a still greater curiosity are the coats of 
mail used bythe Knights, which have 
as many joints as there are in the hu- 
man frame, and are a complete defence 
against musket balls, from the crown 
of the head to the soal of the foot. On 
one I noticed that there had been a 
slight impression made by three mus- 
ket balls, which struck near the heart 
of the person whom it defended 

I went twice to visit the principal 
church, which is that of St. John, and 
have to regret very much that both 
times the doors were closed, so that 
my curiosity was not gratified with 
an internal view of this superior build- 
ing. Itis very large, and with the 
exception of St. Peter’s at Rome, is 
the most splendid and magnificent 
church in Europe. Though stripped 
of many of its ornaments and much of 
its wealth, the tapestry still remains, 
and this alone cust forty-five thousand 
pounds sterling,—or about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

The other public buildings of Va- 
jetta, as well as many palaces of pri- 
vate gentlemen, are handsome, and 
bespeak the wealth of its former pro- 
prietors. 

About six miles from Valetta, near 
the centre of the Island, stands Citta 
di Vecchia, or the Old City. Curi- 
osity prompted me to visit it, and I 
was amply compensated for this |it- 
tle excursion. It was at that place 
where St. Paul spent most of his time 
during his residence on the Island. 
The first curiosity shewn to our par- 
ty, (three in number) was the Cave, 
or grotto, in which tradition says, 
the Great Apostle of the Gentiles was 
confined for three months. In order 
to get into this grotto, we entered an 
apartment in a small college, and 
with two * holy candles,’ after de- 
scvuding a few steps, were at the inter- 
esting spot. The grotto isofa circu- 


lar form, from ten to twelve feet high, 
and in size, equal fo a room sixteen 
or eighteen feet square. In the cen- 
tre stands a white marble statue of 
the saint, executed at Rome by the 
sculptor Goffa, which has been in its 
present situation about one hundred 
and fifty years. It represents the 
Apostle, with an open book in his 
riglithand. Ibrought away a piece 
of the rock which the supersti- 
tious Catholics of the island almost 
adore, on account of its wonderful 
qualities. It is deemed by them an 
infallible antidote for the bite of any 
venomous or poisonous reptile. They 
also tell us that notwithstanding the 
quantities daily taken away by trav- 
ellers, the rock does not in the least 
diminish—that when a piece is bro- 
ken off, or dug up to day, it will to- 
morrow morning be found to have 
grownup again. These, with other 
equally absurd stories, they relate 
with all imaginable gravity, and it is 
considered a great offence for us here- 
tics to have even a doubt of the truth 
of what they say. We _ therefore 
looked wonderfully astonished, and 
swallowed every word relative to the 
extraordinary properties of the cave, 
with the most profound veneration 
and respect. Not far from the Cave 
is another statue of St. Paul, with a 
viper fastened upon his hand, said 
to stand on the precise spot where he 
shook off the venomous beast. We 
must therefore, I suppose, have 
been near the possessions of Pub- 
lius,—perhaps on the spot where 
St. Paul healed the father of that 
‘¢ chief man of the island.’ 

Our next visit was to the Cata- 
combs, which were near by. They 
furnish a most astonishing exhibition 
of the labour of man. With four 
wax candles, a steel and flint in case 
of need, two guides—a priest and a 
peasant, we started. ‘The entrance 
is about five feet in height, and 
four in width, the width gradu- 
ally increasing. After a gentle de- 
scent of ten or twelve rods we walked 
down ten steps, which conducted us 
into a large hall, about twenty feet 
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high, the roof, if I may so call the 
top, supported by columns, which in 
cuiting the excavations had been left. 
In this apartment the dead used to lie 
in state. Near it was another which 
had been used asa place of worship, 
and in one part were the remains of 
an altar, on which the ancient bar- 
barians offered sacrifices. Herean 
aperture led to the top, through which 
was a small perforation to let the 
smoke escape. From this room ex- 
cavations were made in every direc- 
tion, forming a labyrinth._— We pass- 
ed into several which had been the 
sepulchres of the dead, but nothing 
now remained save a few scattered 
bones, one of which, of an arm, we 
brought away. On the sides and 
floor, places every where appeared 
cut into the rock, of the shape of 
coilins of every size, from the infact of 
an hour, to the largest of our race 
Ii: one direction*the excavations ex- 
tend to Valetta, a distance of six 
miles—In another to Singlea, distant 
eight miles. But the entrances which 
are from the rooms already noticed, 
have been stopped up by order of the 
Government, so that the whole of 
these wonders of art have never been 
fairly explored in modern times. The 
reason given for it is that these pas- 
saves are so crooked, so numerous, and 
branch out in so many directions that 
several travellers have lost their way, 
and consequently their lives, in these 
under ground,or rather under rock pas- 
sages ; for you will recollect that the 
whole is cut from asolid rock. With- 
out aguide, my courage would not be 
sufficient to lead me twenty rods from 
the entrance of this subterranean pas- 
sage—tfor to return, would be as dif- 
ficult as to escape from the Cretan 
labyrinth. The grotto, and also the 
catacombs are both without the walls 
of Citta di Vecchia, as is also a 
small! church called St. Paul’s, under- 
neath which is something like a ce- 
metery, where the dead, after be- 
ing dried and preserved, are placed 
in niches. As all our party had in 
other places seen similar establish- 
ments, we did not enter this, but 





proceeded within the walls to 
visit the grand Church of the Grea; 
Apostle of the Gentiles. It was 
founded by the Knights and does no 
small honour to its founders. This 
church was plundered by the French 
of much of its wealth and many valua- 
ble articles, but the building with; 
some ornaments, still remains. — It js 
a large, well proportioned fabric. 
The floor is mosaic marble work. 
The columns are variegated marble : 
the base elegantly ornamented with 
mosaic work, is formed of verde, 
yellow, and black antique and other 
marbles, and curious precious stones, 
among which I recollect only 
the lapis lazuli. The altar is of 
gold, silver, and precious stones,— 
over it is a statue of St. Paul, 
of solid silver and as largeas life. On 
each side are two large columns of 
pure alabaster. The whole church 
was hung with crimson tapestry, em- 
broidered with gold and silver,— 
has two large organs. We _ were 
shown where, beneath the floor, 
five Bishops had been buried : 
over their tombs hung their hats. 
Next we were conducted into a cham- 
ber of the church, where was an ex- 
tensive library—then to a gallery of 
paintings, principally of Popes and 
Bishops of the Catholic faith. After 
this, we were conducted to the top of 
the building, where we enjoyed a 
full view of nearly the whole Island, 
with al! the little villages upon it— 
And not the least interesting sight to 
me was a fair prospect of St. Paul’s 
harbour, being the same spot where 
he reached the shore after his 
shipwreck. Indeed, I could almost 
see this great champion of the Chris- 
tian faith, and his unfortunate ship- 
mates, escaping from their dangerous 
situation, and rejoicing that they had 
reached the shore. 

Almost the whole island which 
was once little more than a sterile 
rock, is now in a high state of culti- 
vation. The fruitful island of Sicily 
and the neighbouring coast of Africa 
have furnished nearly all the scil o: 
Malta, which is generally from four 
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‘een to twenty inches deep—but even 
with this soil it appeared as verdant 
on the third of January, as with us 
the first of June. ‘To prevent the 
soil from being washed away by rains, 
itis divided by thick stone walls into 
lots, some containing one fourth, oth- 
ers half an acre—and others much 
larger, according as the local situa- 
tion seemed to require. 

Perhaps I cannot convey a better 
idea of the wealth of some of the 
Knights than by informing you, that 
one of them from his private funds, 
built an aqueduct which extends from 
Citta di Vecchia to Valetta, a dis- 
tance of six miles, and at the present 
day, supplies the latter city with most 
of the water there used. ‘The lan- 
suage spoken by the higher classes of 
society is Italian ; and by the lower, 
corrupt Arabic. A large proportion 
of the population are extremely 
poor. Most of their living is fruit 
and horse-beans, which are eatable 
only after having been a long time 
soaked in salt water; bread they 
can seldom afford to taste. And yet it 
often happens that the marriage state 
is entered into by these poor crea- 
tures, when neither party exceeds 
thirteen or fourteen years. Before 
the age of twelve they are not per- 
mitted by the church to marry. 

After what I have seen of Malta,— 
after viewing the immense labour 
which has been bestowed upon this 
little spot, Iam prepared to believe 
that the art and industry of man 
can accomplish almost any thing. Jn 
the preceding, I have given you but 
a mere sketch of Malta; but I am 
fatigued with writing, and presume 
you will be with reading. I there- 
fore only add, that I remain, 

Your friend, &c. N.C. 





To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
Sir, 


I feel inclined with your per- 
mission, to offer a few strictures 
upon the character of Honorius, as 
‘tis drawn by an © OgsErver” in the 





May Number, at pp. 242—3, in the 
current volume of your miscellany. 
“* He regularly,” says your correspon- 
dent, ** visits the house of God from a 
delight in the ordinances of divine 
worship. The language of his soul 
is, How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of Hosts! He hails with joy 
the light of sabbath morning, and 
feels amid the solemnity and stillness 
of the sanctuary, that God is indeed 
present. He loves to join with his 
fellow worshippers in praise, in pray- 
er, in listening to the word of life, 
and to catch by sympathy from the 
looks of those around him, the holy 
flame of piety. He spends the sab- 
bath in acts of devotion, esteeming 
it a delight, and the holy of the Lord 
honourable.” Such, according to an 
‘ Observer,’ are the high, the almost 
rapturous enjoyments of Honorius, 
in the duties of religion on the sab- 
bath:—But alas! for all his piety, 
when the few sacred hours are gone. 
For, continues the very same Obser- 
ver, ** Monday morning finds him as 
intently engaged in wordly pursuits 
and schemes as if his everlasting 
happiness depended on his success. 
Setting aside some hurried devo- 
tions, you would not perceive that 
there was the least connection be- 
tween the duties of the twe days, ei- 
ther in the manner or in the spirit 
with which they are performed, and 
would believe that the sabbath was 
valuable to him only as it gives him 
new vigour of body, and new elasti- 
city of mind to perform the business 
of Monday.” Noristhisall. ‘ Ap- 
proach him and inspect the chambers 
of his own heart, and you will find 
that his pursuits are worldly, that his 
habits are wordly, that his temper is 
worldly, aud his affections are world- 
ly.” 

This is indeed a mournful picture, 
and it is not my intention, Mr. Edi- 
tor to blame an Observer for any of 
the paradoxes of this kind, which 
may have fallen under his notice. 
We are sometimes constrained to 
witness great improprieties in the 
conduct of those who profess to be 
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the disciples of Christ, and there is, 
so far as we are concerned, no harm 
in this, provided we admonish them 
faithfully, and pray for them fervent- 
ly. But [ think your correspondent 
was under no obligation, to extend 
his charity so far as he has done, in 
the case before us. His object in 
this strong contrast evidently was, 
to shew not merely what the world 
would say of Honorius, not how the 
ungodly would sneer at him as a 
saint on the sabbath and a_ sinner all 
the rest of the week; but to show 
how very inconsistently a person may 
act, and yet be a christian—how 
much spiritual enjoyment he may 
have on every Lord’s day, and how 
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[Sepr. 
For we are to remember, that this 
is a realand not merely an apparent 
change in the objects of his affec. 
tions, and all in a few hours, « Ap- 
proach him says an Observer and in- 
spect the chamber of his heart, and 
you will find that his pursuits are 
worldly—that his habits are worldly; 
that his temper is worldly—and his 
affections are worldly.” Thus every 
thing about and within him is world. 
ly; and yet he is held up to our view 
as a christian—very unstable and 
vacillating to be sure, but still a true 
child of God. And if one christian 
may rise and fall in this manner from 
week to week, so may another, and 
so may athousand. ‘This appears to 


rs ae 


suddenly it may give place to ail the 
sordidness of worlaly gain, and all 
the shifts and conflicts of a worldly 
ambition. 

Now with all the charity I can 


me a dangerous doctrine. That piety 
which is implanted in the breast by 
the spirit of God, is not, 1 am pers 
suaded, the ** morning cloud and early 
dew,” which the foregoing repre- 
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command, and with the bible in my 
hand, it is impossible for me to re- 
gard Honorius as a real clhiristian. 
If his subsequent behaviour corres- 
pouded in any good degree with the 
representation which is given of him 
on the sabbath, he would indeed have 
a strong claim to that charity which 
an Observer seems inclined to exer- 
cise. But let us look at the picture. 
“ Monday morning finds him (Hono- 
rius) as intently engaged in worldly 
pursuits and schemes as if his ever- 
lasting happiness depended upon his 
success.” Can it be possible r Why, 
it was but yesterday, that he esteem- 
ed “the sabbath a delight and the 
holy of the Lord honourable.”— 
Strange inconsistency! Can all this 
be said of any true child of God? 
For we must observe that Honorius 
does not gradually lose his spiritual 
enjoyments, and gradually as the 
week advances, yield to a worldly 
spirit. No: the transition is so sud- 
den, that he is as much in the world 
on Monday morning, (save a few hur- 
ried devotions) as if he had never 
known any thing about the pleasures 
of religion. Task again, can it be? 


sentation would make it. Such views, 
I think, though sketched with the 
best intentions, are calculated to do 
injury, by fostering false hopes in 
persops who may be conscious tiat 
their own character, at least on week 
days, is drawn tothe life by an Ob- 
server. They will, 1 am afraid, be 
apt tou view themselves as only back- 
sliding christians, when they ought 
to conclude that they are total stran- 
gers to experimental religion. 

That real christians do backslide, 
and that the inconsistency of their 
conduct and their profession too of- 
ten exposes religion to reproach, is 
what I fully believe. But that they 
are ever the subjects of such sudden 
and mighty transitions, from worldly 
to spiritual pursuits, tempers and en- 
joyments, and so backwards and for- 
wards, as the weeks roll successively 
round, is what I think the scriptures 
do not warrant us to believe: and it 
becomes us to be exceedingly cau- 
tious, that in, exhibiting our views to 
the public in a_ widely circulated 
magazine, we do not encourage hopes 
which in the end, will be “like 
the spider’s web.” A. Z. 
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Revicw of Pete Publications. 


A Plea for Sacramental Communion 
on Catholic Principles: by J. M. 
Mason,D. D. New-York, 1816. 
pp. 400. 

Strictures on Dr. John M. Mason’s 
Piea for Sacramental Communion 
on Catholic Principles: by A 
Frrenp ro Truru. New-York, 
1821. pp. 210. 

On Terms of Communion, with a 
particular view to the case of Bap- 
tists and Pedobaptists: by Ros- 
ert Haut, M. A. Boston, 1816. 
pp. Lio. 

A Reply to the Rev. Joseph King- 
horn, being a further vindication 
of the practice of Free Commun- 
ion: by Ronerr Haut, M. A. 
Leicester, 1818. pp. 280. 

In the last prayer which our Sav- 
‘cour offered for his disciples and in 
which he expressly included those 
who should afterwards believe on 
him, a leading petition was that 
they all might be one; and the object 
for which especially he desired their 
unity, he declared to be that the 
world might be furnished with a con- 
vincing evidence of his divine mis- 
sion. For several ages this object 
vas happily realized. The most im- 
pious could not deny that the gospel 
was a bond of union to those who 
embrace it, nor that the evidence of 
its heavenly character, which its sub- 
duing and harmonizing influence ex- 
hibited. was peculiar. ‘To their as- 
tonishment they saw it capable, not 
only of overcoming the common 
principle of disunion in the natural 
selfishness of men, but also of assim}- 
lating those whose characters and 
habits had been most discordant and 
repulsive. Jews and Gentiles, the 
learned and the rude, the refined and 
the barbarous, were blended, on their 
Submission to the common faith, in 
one body, and were joined by ties, 


more tender and sacred than those of 


consanguinity itself, in one commun- 
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ion. From corruptions, both in doc- 
trine and practice, the primitive 
church could not indeed pretend to be 
free ; but these were not sufiered to 
rend the bond of her communion. If 
they were subversive of her faith, she 
rejected the authors of them from the 
nucber of the faithful 5; if they were 
not, they were regarded with that 
forbearance which the common im- 
perfection of all her members obvi- 
ously claimed. ‘To separate from 
her fellowship members whom she 
acknowledged to have fellowship with 
God, she considered a usurpation to 
be abhorred. 

Lhe progress of similar sentiments 
and feelings for a few of the last 
years, we hail as the dawn of an aus- 
picious day. We cannot but view it 
as one of the surest indications of the 
approaching triumph of the gospel, 
that while its friends of different 
countries and different denominations 
are combining their prayers aud their 
efforts for the promotion of their com- 
mon faith, they are begining to re- 
cognize in each other their Father’s 
image, and to regard with wouder and 
regret, their past alienations. And 
it 1s worthy of grateful notice that 
the two writers whom we have nam- 
ed, possessing as they do, an undis- 
puted eminence im thelr respective 
churches—-—churches too, between 
which there are greater ostacles toa 
reciprocal communion than between 
any other that agree in the leading 
articles of Uie faith, have appeared at 
the same time in vindication of cath- 
olic communion. Nor, much as it 
may be regretted, is it a just reason 
for surprise that their pubhcations, 
after the extensive circulation which 
they have received, have not obtained 
a more decisive practical influence 
than is actually found to exist. So 
slow are public bodies in changing 
their established principles aud usa- 
ges, that no extensive revolution in 
this respect could have been expected 
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very suddenly to appear. That so 
desirable an issue may be ultimately 
gained, the subject must be frequent- 
ly examined, and awaken extensive 
inquiry. Our conviction of this 
would furnish an apegy) were apol- 
ogy needful, for calling the attention 
of our readers to some of the maiu 
principles which these writers have 
so powerfully, and as we believe im- 
moveably supported. 

The object of * the Plea” is to es- 
tablish the principle that no qualifi- 
eation for sacramental communion 
may by the law of Christ, be exacted 
from any individual, other than visi- 
ble christianity, i.-e.a profession and 
practice becoming the Gospel, with- 
out regard to those sectariau differen- 
ces which consist with the substance 
of evangelical trath. 
Mr. Hall is more particolarly, to 
evince the application of this princi- 
ple to the case of Baptists and Paedo- 
baptists. While he avows an unsha- 
ken conviction that the setutiments 
and practice of Pzedobaptists respect- 
ing one of the ordinances of the New 
Testament are unwarranted, he in- 
sists that his Baptist brethren also are 
unwarranted in regarding their errour 
asa disqualification for communion 
with them in the other ordinance. 
This he urges ou the general princi- 
ple which we lave stated, and which 
he himself expresses in the following 
terms—* that no man. or set of men, 
are entitled to prescribe as an indis- 
yensable coudition of communion, 
what the New ‘Testament has not en- 
joined as a condition of salvation, 

‘The principle which Mr. Hall has 
thus laid down, is evidently the same 
with that which is asserted by Dr. M. 
in “the Plea,” though strictly speak- 
ing, not what the New ‘Testament 
enjoins as the condition of salvation, 
but only the credible profession of it, 
can be the basis of communion be- 


tween meu who have no means of 


discerning “*the tnner man of the 
heart,” by which alone that condition 
is obey ed. We therefore adopt the 
terms of the Plea as nore explicit aud 
piecise, and that tue principle as 


The object of 


thus expressed, may be the more dis. 
tinctly apprehen: led, we remark jp 
this place, that there are two ques- 
tions on the Subject of communion, 
which are sometimes ut ihappily con- 
founded. 

One is whether a credible profess- 
ion of the Gospel is the only indis spen- 
sable condition of communion 3 and 
the other, what is necessary to con- 
stitute such a profession. ‘The de- 
cision of the former is the direct ob. 
ject of both these writers ; although 
as might have been expected, they 
incidentally suggest their sentiments 
concerning the other. Dr. M. par- 
ticularly, ts led by his plan to sucha 
developement of the principles ou 
which the communion of the chure) 
has been maintained froin the age of 
the Apostles, as furnishes no very 
doubtful evidences of his own views 
concerning the profession which 
should be deemed satisfactory. His 
sentiments incidentally declared on 
this poiat, are the ouly real subject of 
the © Strictures,” which we have ven- 
tured with some hesitation, to intro- 
duce in this connexion. Evident as it 
is fromevery page, that the autho 
Violently disscuts from the maid prin- 
ciple which Dro M. vindicates, he us 
where directiv coutroverts it. but only 
complains of him for adinitting as ey- 
idence of christian character wiat he 
himself would re yect. With what 
degree of candour or justice his com- 
plaints on this eround are made , we 
Inay on some following page, cul- 
sider 3 but that they have no relevan- 
cy tothe main position ofthe © Plea,” 
is manifest. 

To determine precisely wihiat is es- 
sential to a credible orolession of 
christianity is a diffiewit task : aud 
while differeut christian 
which acknowledy. 
fessions to be of this character, shal! 
continage to regard each other * with 
the jealousy of rival empires,” instead 
of owning their common relation to 
the body of Christ by visible com- 
munion, every attempt to determine 
this, ii a manner that will be geue- 
rally satisfactory, 
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and indeed were it done, the decis- 
ion would be of little practical impor- 
ranee. Let it be a settled and an 
avowed principle in’ those societies 
chat the great distinction between 
men, Which they are to regard in 
their ecclesiastical proceedings, ts the 

distinetion between those who are “in 
Christ,” and those who are not ; that 
in Christ Jesus, neither circumcision 
availeth any thing nor uncircumcis- 
ion, but farth that worketh by love; 
and consequently, thatall those whom 
they refuse to admit to their com- 
monion, they reject as having no just 
claims to christian character. They 
would then be better prepared to ex- 
amine the question concerning the 
proper ground of such claims, with 
humility and caution, and would 
perceive an object to be gained by a 
decision of it, wor thy of their most se- 
rious and prayerful inquiry. 

That we may perceive the correct- 
ness of this principle, it is necessary 
that we ascertain the import of the 
word church, as it is employed in the 
holy scriptures. On this point Mr. 
Hall remarks :— 


If we examine the New Testament we 
ehall find that the term church, asa reli- 
gious appellation, occurs in two senses 
only ; it either denotes the whole body of 
the faithtul, or some one assembly of 
christians associated for the worship of 
trod. Inthe former sense it is styled in 
the apostles’ creed, catholic, or universal ; 
abeliefin the existence of which forms 
one of its principal articles. In this sense 
Jesus Christ ts atiirmed to be “ head over 
all things to the church, which is his 
body.” When the term is employed to 
denote a particular assembly of christians, 
itis invariably accompanied with a speci- 
fication of the place where it was accus- 
fomed to convene, as for example, the 
chureh of Christ at Ephesus, or at Rome. 
Now if is manifest that these two significa- 
tions of the word differ from each other 
only asa part differs from the whole, so 
that when the whole body of believers is 
intended, it is used in its absolute form ; 
and when a particular society is meant, it 
is joined witb a local specification. It is 
equally obvious that whenever the word 
occurs in its absolute form it comprehends 
all genuine Christians without exception, 
and as that church is affirmed to be his 
body, it could not enter into the concep- 
tion of the inspired writers that there were 
2 class of persons strictly united to Christ, 


who yet were none of its component parts. 
— Terms of Communion, p. 70. 


A distinction is commonly made 
between the visible church and the 
invisible. It is the distinction be- 
tween the collective body of those 
who profess to be, and the body of 
those who really are genuine Chris- 
tians : and on this subject it should 
be carefully observed. When the 
church is spoken of in relation to 
sacramental communion, the visible 
church obviously is meant ; for only 
iu this sense is the church organized, 
endowed with sacraments, or capable 
of being distinguished by men. But 
in this sense it is not true that ‘ the 
church comprehends all genuine 
christians.” There is ‘ a class of per- 
sons strictly united to Christ, who 
yet are none of its component parts.’ 
Indeed ‘all who have ever become 
members of the visible church and 
were not mere intruders, were ‘ strict- 
ly united to Christ,’ previously to 
their admission. Yet it should be re- 
marked, and we think due attention to 
the remark, may relieve the inquisi- 
tive mind from hesitation concerning 
the proper application of many pas- 
sages of scripture on this subject, 
that what the invisible church is to 
the eye of God, that, as the term de- 
notes, the visible church collectively 
is to the eyes of men. ‘This may be 
a reason that the sacred writers are 
not careful to mark the distinction, 
but leave us without hesitation to ap- 
ply to the collective body of visible 
christians, language which to the eye 
of God is true only in application to 
those who are ‘called and chosen 
and faithful.””. Thus Paul in his in- 
scription to the Corinthian brethren, 
addresses them as “the church of 
God in Corinth, them that were sanc- 
tified in Christ Jesus, called te be 


saints.” Such they were by profes- 


sion ; such as a body they were in 
visible character; and therefore as 
being really such he addressed them; 
even though a primary object of his 
epistle was to reprove very shocking 
corruptions, both in doctrine and 
practice among them, and to separate 
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a notorious offender from their com- 
munion. Wherever we find a simi- 
lar christian assembly, there we are 
not to doubt isa church of God, and 
the whole multitude of those through- 
out the world who profess the true 
faith, and visibly offer the spiritual 
worship of the gospel, are, in every 
sense in which men can recognize 
it, “* the church of the living God,” 
“the household of faith,” ‘the body 
of Christ.” 

Many seem to consider the differ- 
ent sections, and more especially the 
different denominattons of professing 
christians, as being so many diflerent, 
and even conflic ting chure hes, united 
by no common bond. That lament- 
able occasion has been given for such 
views cannot be denied. But * is 
Christ divided =” "The very appella- 
tions of the New-Testament, “ the 
church,” “ the body of Chuist,” ‘the 
house of the living God,’ ‘unply that 
in the judgment of ‘the sacred writers, 
the unity of the church was an essen- 
tial characteristic. And what is their 
testimony when they speak directly 
concerning itr A single passage js 
sufficient. As the body is one and 
hath many members, and all the mem- 
bers of that one body being many 
are one body, so also is Christ. For 
by one spirit ore we all baptized into 
one body, whether we be Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether we be bond or free, and 
have all been made to drink into one 
spirit. For the body is not one 
member but many. The church of 
God, how various soever may be its 
parts ; whatever distance of place, 
or differences in unessential partica- 
lars of doctrine or worship may dis- 
tinguish them ; and whatever efforts 
may be made to divide them; really 
is, like the human body, by virtue of 
its constitution, one; and from the 
fact of its unity we infer the duty and 
the privilege of a catholic commun- 
ion. For to what important purpose 
are different societies and professing 
christians one, if they are neither in 
actual communion, nor in a capacity 
for communion. This also is conc!u- 
sively inferred from the use which 


Paul himself makes of the passage 
we have cited. Ele does not indeed em. 
ploy it directly for the purpose of 
enforcing the duty of communion, 
in the appropriate sense here inte ne. 
ed, for the church at Corinth had 
not proceeded to a separation, nor 
did they dream of breaking com- 
munion ; but to reprove the schismat- 
ic spirit: which had split them into 
a number of factions, one crying 
“Yam of Paul.” another, “Tain of 
Apollos,” another, “1 am ot Ce- 
phas.” Now, if the Apostle so 
sternly reprehended their divisions 
as inconsistent with the unity of the 
Church, although they continued 
to hold communion together, what 
would he have said, had they carried 
their contests so far as to have burst 
the bonds of communion, and by 
that means virtually disowned each 


ottier as members of the body of 
Christ ? 


The following illustration of this 
argument must forcibly commend it- 
self to the mind of ev ery reader: 


The sacramental table is spread. I 
approach and ask for a seat. You say, 
“No.” Do you dispute my character 
and standing?” «Not in the least.” 
“Why, then, am I refused?” ‘You rn 
not belong to our Church.”  “ keur 
charch! what do you mean by youi 
Church? Isit any thing more than a 
branch of Christ’s Church? Whose table 
is this? Is it the Lord’s table or yours? 
If yours, and not his, I have done. But 
it it is the Lord’s, where did you acquire 
the power of shutting out from its mer- 
ciesany one of his people’ I claim my 
seat under my master’s grant. Show me 
your warrant for interfering with it.— 
Pilea, p. 19. 


There is another view of the sub- 
ject urged with unanswerable force, 
both by Mr. H. and Dr. M. We 
adopt the language of the fatter as 
being more concise. 


Is it, or is it not the duty of Christians 
in all true churches to show forth the 
Lord’s death in the sacrament of the 
supper? If not, then we have true church- 
es and Christians under no obligation to 
observe the most characteristic and dis- 
criminating of the Christian ordinances. 
Here, again, is a contradiction nearly in 
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terms. For whocan acknowledge a true 
church without sacraments? It it is— 
‘¢ it would be a great corruption, a griev- 
ous sin in those churches to expel or neg- 
lect their sacraments, and consign the me- 
morial of their Saviour’s love to utter ob- 
livion, it may be furtber asked—wheiher 
in acquitting themselves of their duty, 
they perform an acceptable service unto 
God or not? if they may, and do; and 
that with the most evident tokens of 
their master’s approbation, as no sober 
christian will deny, how should an act 
of communion in ‘the body and blood of 
the Lord,” be lawful and commanded to 
a person in one true chureb, and be un- 
lawtal and forbidden to that same person 
in another? How should two persons 
both honour the Redeemer by conmuni- 
cating in their respective churches, and 
both dishonour him by the very saime 
thing. if they should happen to exchange 


4 


places ?-—Plea, pp. 20—21. 


If our baptist brethren should at- 
tempt to evade this argument, by as- 
erting that no association of pado- 
haptists can be acknowledged as a 
‘rue church, we reply that scll they 
implicitly and practically concede to 
pedobaptists, (with what consis- 
tency we need not decide) the right 
of communion with each other to 
the sacramental supper. ‘This re- 
markable fact is dexterously applied 
oy Mr. Hall in the following man- 


neii—= 


li my reader be disposed to gratify 
his curiosity by making a collection of 
i} the unecandid strictures which have 
heen passed upon the advocates of pie- 
dohaptism, it is more than probable the 
chaige of profaning the Lord’s supper 
would pot be found among them. Vet, 
this isthe original sin; this the epidemic 
evil, as Widely diffused as the exisience 
of peedobaptist comimnnities; and if it 
ve of such a nature as to attach a portion 
af guilt to whatever comes into contact 
with if, it must, considering its extensive 
prevalence, be one of the most crying 
enormities. tis anevilwhich has spread 
much wider than the sacrifice of the 
mass; itis a pollution which (with the ex- 
ception of one sect only) attaches to all 
flesh. And what is more surprising, the 
Only persons who have discovered if, in- 
stead of lifting up their voice, maintain a 
profound silence. In truth, they are so 
little impressed with it, that they decline 
urging it, even when the mention of it 
would seem unavoidable. When they 
are rebuking us for joining with our pe- 
dobaptist brethren, in partaking of a 
sacrament for which they are supposed 
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to'vant the due qualifications, it is not 
their presumption in approaching, on 
which they insist, as might be reasonably 
expected; on that subject they are silent, 
while they vehementiy inveigh against 
the imaginary countenance we afford, to 
the neglect of baptism. ‘Thus they per- 
sist In consiruing our conduct, not into 
an approval of that act of communion 
in which we are engaged, but into a tacit 
adnission of the validity of infant bap- 
tism, against which we are known to re- 
monstrate. lu the same spirit when they 
have onee procured the exclusion of the 
obnoxious party from their assemblies, 
they are completely salistied; their com- 
munion elsewhere gives them no con- 
cern, though it must be allowed on the 
supposition of the pretended discualifica- 
tion, that the evil remains in its full foree. 
Nor are they ever known to rewonstrate 
with them on this irregatarity, during its 
continuance ; vor, should they afterwards 
Decome Converts to our doctrine, to recal 
It to their attention, with the view of ex- 
citing compunction ; so that this is per- 
haps the only sin for which men are nev- 
er called to repentance, and of which ao 
mao has been krown to repent. When 
our Lord dismissed the woman taken in 
adultery, though he did not proceed to 
jud re Wer, ne solemnly charged her to san 
no ivore; the odvocates for strict com- 
munion when they dismiss predobapticts, 
give them wosuch eharge; ther language 
seems to be, ‘Go sin by yourselves, and 
we are satisfied.” 

‘Lhe inference 7} would deduce from 
these remarkable facts is, that they pos- 
sess an internal conviction. that the class 
of christians whom they prescribe, would 
be guilty of a great inipropriety in decti- 
ning to communicate in the seered ele- 
ments, and that the union of baptists with 
them in that soletunity, so far from being 
liable to the imputation of partaking in 
other men’s sins, ts aot oniy lawful bat 
commendable.— Torms of Comm. p. 88. 


That the apostles should have 
expressly enjoined upon christians 
to maintain communion with each 
other in the form bere contetded for, 
when none of them appear to have 
questioned the obligation of it, can- 
not be expected. ‘Phe obligation is, 
however, conclusively argued, both 
by Mr. Hall and Dr. Mason, from 
the injunctions which the apostles 
did expressly give respecting com- 
munion in other particulars, between 
christians who differed in their reli- 
gious sentiments. 


A contraricty of opinion and prac- 
tice prevailed in the church respecting 
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Jewish ceremonies, and observances, 
which considerably impaired its harmony. 
Pant instead of attempting to silence 
these dilferences, by tnterposing his au- 
thority, © njoins mutual toleration, ‘* Him 
that is weak in the faith, receive ye, but 
bot to doubtinl disputations,” &c.* The 
age iple on Which toleration is enjoined 
by this apostolic canon, every impartial 
reader must perceive, is the assumption 
that the errours and mistakes to be tolera- 
ted are not fundamental; not of such a 
nature, in other words, as to prevent 
those who maintain them from) being ac- 
cepted of God. ‘Let not hin that eateth, 
despise him who eateth not, and. let 
not him that eateth not, judge hit that 
eateth; for God hath received hime— 
What can thismean but that the errour in 
question, fo whichsvever side tt be mpa- 
ted, was of a desenption sot to exclude 
its abetter from being an accepted ser- 
vant of God; who, as he at present bears 
with his infiemity,is well able whenever 
he pleases, to correct and remove it. He 
further proceeds to urge a. spirit of for- 
bearance froma consideration of the per- 
fect integrity with) which both parties 
maintained their respective opinions. 
Both were equally conscientious, and 
therefore, neither deserved tc be treated 
with severity. ‘bi herefore receive ye one 
another, he adds,‘ even as Christ hath recei- 
red you lo the glory of the Father” Whea 
he thus commands Christians to receive 
each other, and enforces that duty by the 
example of Cliist, it surely requires little 
penetration to perceive, that the practice 
enjoined, ought to be commensurate to 
that example, and that this precept obli- 
gesus to receive all whom Christ: has re- 
ceived. ‘To interpret it otherwise, is to 
suppose the example irrelevant, and at 
ance toannihilate the principles on which 


the injunction is founded.—TVJerms of 


Communion, p. 63. 


Pertinent in this place are the re- 
marks of Dr. M. on the same Apos- 
tolic injunction. 

This “receiving” can be interpreted 
ef nothine but of their embracing each 


other in all holy affection and fello: vship ; 
for so Christ had received them. ‘The in- 


iunetion has for its immediate object the 


repression of those jealousies, aliena- 
tions, and divisions which had originated, 
or were likely to originate, from the dis. 
pufe about meats and days in the church 
of Rome. But the rule is general; and 
has decided, that matters which destroy not 
conmunion wilh Christ, are not to destroy 
the communion of Christians; but that 
when one christian or party of christians, 
sees the tokens of Christ’s approbation 
and presence with another, the covenant 


* Rom. xiv. and xv. 


is perfect, and the duty imperative to re. 
ciprocate all the offices of christian love 
with a kindness and generosity modelled 
after Christ's example, to them both. [f 
this does not import a command to hold 
communion, church communion, with al| 
who give evidence of being in commun. 
ion with Christ, and precisely for that 
reason. it will be difficult to find a com- 
mandment in the Bible.— Plea p. 314. 


On these principles the eommun- 
ion of the church has actually been 
maintained,inall periods during which 
her example claims our respect. 


However familiar the spectacle of ebris- 
tian societies, who have no fellowship or 
intercourse with each _— has become, 
he who consults the New Testament will 
instantly perceive, that nothing more re- 
pugnantto the dictates of inspiration or 
the practice of the first and purest age, can 
be conceived. When we turn our eyes to 
the primitive times, we bebold one charch 
of Christ, and one only, in which when 
new assemblies of christians arose they 
were considered not as multiplying, but 
diffusing it; not as destroying its unity, or 
impairing its harmony, but, being fitly 
compacted together on the same founda- 
lion,as a mere accession to the beauty and 
grandeur of the whole. ‘The spouse of 
Chist, like a prolifick mother, exulted in 
her namerous offspring, who were all 
equally cherished in her bosom, and grew 
up at her side.— Terms of Communion, p. 75. 


‘The description which Mr. H. has 
thus beautifully given of the church 
while she was under the immediate 
direction of the apostles, is equally 

applicable to her state during the first 
four centuries, and also during the 
memorable period of the Reforma- 
tion. In proof of this Dr. M. has 
produced ample testimouials from ber 
ancient confessions and other wrt 
tings of her most distinguished sons. 
Gladly would we draw from the 
treasures which he has collected 5 but 
the limits of this article oblige us to 
pass over them, only referring our 
readers to them as a rare and very 
interesting collection of testimony, 
adduced chiefly from writings to 
which few persons in our coun'ry 
have access, and proving indisputa- 
bly that the principle of communion 
for which we plead, so far from being 
an innovation in the church, has had 
the decided and almost unanimous 
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sufirages of the multitude which no 
man can number,” who are now in 
olory harmoniously celebrating the 
praises of their redeeming God. 
There is a circumstance in the his- 
tory of the apostle’s creed, to which 
however, we cannot deny a place, 
not only on account of the testimony 
which it contains, but that we may 
yot be wanting in preserving the ven- 
eration due to a formula of doctrine 
which has expressed the faith, and 
regulated the fellowship of the re- 
deemed, from the earliest ages of the 
christian church. ‘That little com- 
pend, though probably not writteu by 
the apostles, was unquestionably a- 
nong the earliest forms of confession 
current in the church, and is a fair 
specimen of the simplicity with which 
her creeds generally were framed. 


In all the edilions of it which have been 
preserved of an eaclicr date than ihe fourth 
century, it appears without the clanse, 
‘communion oft saints.’ Precisely at that 
time the schism of the Donatists, which 
consisted wholly in their refusing to bold 
communion with churches that were not 
of their own body, prevailed. Aud after 
this the creed appears with the clause 
whieh has been weutioned, and reads, ‘ [ 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church, the 
communion of saints, the torgiveness of 
sins, &c The fact is conclusive. To main- 
tain the privciple of the union and com- 
munion of the Catholic Church, against 
the schismatical doctr ae and conduct of 
the Donatists was thouglit to be an object 
ol such primary waguitude, such deep avd 
universal interest, as to Warrant the inser- 
lion of a new member into that miniature 
body of doctrine which contained the 
radical faith of believers trom the rising to 
the setting sun.—Pea, p. 230. 


In taking leave of the worthies who 
are made to speak to us concerning 
this subject, on the pages of the Plea, 
we must also express the satisfaction 
we have felt particularly in the testi- 
mony of the Puritans, at the very mo- 
ent of their separation trom the es- 
tablished church. Goaded as they 


were by the persecuting violence of 


the church, they frown upon the sec- 


larlan pretensions and animosities of 


multitudes who profess to glory in be- 
2 their sons. By a host of witness- 


es the author of the Plea has shewn, 
that it was 


No whim, nor abuse, nor corruption, 
which they were not required to approve, 
that severed them from the established 
church. Un-episcopal in their judgment, 
they certainly were ; as were all the con- 
tenental Protestants, and the fathers of the 
British reformation. They disliked, they 
loathed certain exterior observances ;_ but 
still had they been permitted to dislike and 
to loathe without exciting public distur- 
bance—had they not been required to de- 
ny what they believed to be truth—and 
to profess what they believed to be taise- 
hood—had not the price of their peace in 
the establishment been rated so high as the 
perjury of their souls berore God, they had 
never been separated from the church of 
England. Asit was, they did not retire, 
they were driven from her bosom; and 
they have thus left upon record their testi- 
moay of martyrdom to the sacredness of 
that communion which beiongs to the 
church of God, and to the criminality of 
dividing it upon slight preteats.— Plea, pp 
915, 216. 


Could we dwell on this part of the 
plea, we would recite from it the tes- 
timony of some of those venerable 
men who composed the assembly at 
Westininster. Speaking of that illus- 
trious council Dr. Mason pertinentls 
remarks :— 


It will surprise most of the good people 
who adhere to the Westminster Conies- 
sion, that the very people who prepared it 
were so far from refusing Communion on 
account of those things which now divide 
many precious christiaus and christian 
churches, that notwithstanding all their 
convictions and complaints of the abuses 
and corruptions in the discipline, worship, 
and goverr ment of the established chureh, 
they nevertheless remained steadfastly in 
her fellowship; nor did they leave it, un- 
tii they were cast out by that cruei act of 
conformity which would uot ailow them 
to mourn and submit, but reguired theus 
also to approve. * Remember,’ says Ban 
ter when the spirit of schism began to 
spread its venom among the Presbyterian 
and Independent Dissenters, © Remeniber 
that for the Common prayer, and ceremo- 
nies, and prelacy, multitudes of worthy 
holy men confor, ed to them heretofore 
irom: wiom you would uot lave separa- 
ted; snch as Dr. Preston, Dr. Sibbs, Dr. 
Tavlor, Dr. Staugiitou, Mr. Gilaker, and 
must by fur uf the lute Synod at Wesimins- 
ter. *Whea they went thither they were,’ 
he says, ‘all confermists, save “bout eigh' 
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or nine, and the Scots commissioners.’— 
Plea, pp. 273, 274. 


Such was the spirit of that venera- 
ble assembly, which in the chapter of 
their confession entitled Communion 
of Saints, have left on record the fol- 
lowing kindred article. Saints by 
proiession are bound to maintain an 
holy fellowship and communion in 
the worship of God, and in perform- 
ing such other spiritual services as 
tend to their mutual edification; as 
also in sh other in out- 
werd (hides. aiecording to their seve- 


: : Which 


4 cas is 
ral absisties. 


relieving e@: 


and necessities. 
eo mianion as Ged offereth opportu- 
nity. is to be extended unto all those 
who every place call upon the name 
of the Lord Jesus.””? Aud chis,at the 
present moment, is the professed faith 
of all the Presbyterian churches in 
Scotland, treland and America. and 
of the body of Faviish and American 
Tudependents; aud were it safe to in- 
fer their conduct from their profes- 
sion we migit expect to find then: all 
joined in tree communion; cordially 
reciprocatiiy the best offices of chris- 
tian love; and welcoming to their 
sacramental tables all who bear the 
image of their Lord. Wiy ts not a 
communion so delightfal in iself, so 
obviously accordant with the princei- 
ples of the gospel, and so decisively 
sanctioned by the examples of the 


pious, actually, and in every part of 


the church, maintained 2 Vhat all 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity are one in spirit, cannot be 
doubted ; and that they can exclude 
from visible acts of communion and 
more especially from that act which 


Christ ordained to be the symbol of 


their unity, any whom they acknowl- 
gdge to belong to his spiritual body, 
without doing violence to the best 
feelings of their hearts, we cannot im- 
agine; nor are we able io ascribe tue 
melancholy fact of their having so of- 
ten done this, and of the reluctance 
ef many still to disavow it, to any 
ether cause, than their mistaken 
views of consequences involved in 
the communion for which we plead, 


Review of Mason, Hall, &c. on 
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These views the third part of the 
Plea, entitled “ A Review of Objec- 
tions,” is happily suited to correct, 
And on this part of the subject, as 
indeed on every other, our designed 
brevity obliges us to refer our readers 
to the volume itself; while at the 
same time the importance of it for- 
bids us to pass it over, without a more 
particular attention to some of its 
bearings. ‘The notion is firmly 
wrought into the reasonings of many, 
that “ by holding communion with 
members of churches iv which there 
exisi corruptions or abuses, we virtu- 
ally approve of such abuses or cor. 
ruptions, and thereby make ourselves 
partakers of their sins.” ‘The prin. 
ciple assumed is, that our communion 
with a church implies our approba- 
tion of her in all things belonging to 
her actual character and condition, as 
an organized body. But on the same 
principle our communion with an in- 
dividuai member whether of our own 
or another church, implies our appro- 
bation of all things belonging to his 
individual character and state; and 
thus all communion between saints 00 
earth is precluded 5 for not an indi- 
vidual on earth can be found whose 
character in every point, another ap- 
proves. Indeed according to this 
principle, the most criminal form in 
which church communion can exist, 
is that in which tt is maintained with 
one’s own church, so long as a cor- 
ruption or an abuse can be found in 
her; because a regular and habitu- 
al intimacy wiih her in her corrup- 
ious,—corruptions too which it must 
be supposed we have power to re- 
move, must be more inexcusable than 
a transient act of intercourse with a 
church in which are corruptions re- 
moved beyond the reach of our influ- 
ence. 

The true and only safe rule of interpre- 
ting social communion, is that it always 
voes so faras the acts which express it; 
but is not to be considered as going fur- 
ther, unless it is coupled with an express or 
known condition. ‘This rule is sanctioned 
by Apostolic authority. 1 Cor. x. 27. If 


therefore L sit down at the table of the 
Lord in another church, or receive one v' 
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her members to the table in my own, nei- 
ther my act nor his, can be fairly constru- 
ed as more than an act of communion in 
the body and blood of the Lord. Neither 
of us has, by virtue of that act, any thing 
to do with the defects of our respective 
churches in other matters. ‘‘ There are 
errours in doctrine,” you cry—“ there are 
corruptions in worship—there is anscrip- 
tural government—there is neglect of dis- 
cipline”” Be itso. Are these declensions 
such as consist with holding the head. It 
not, | have fallen in with a synagogue of 
Satan ; and the question has no reference 
to communion with Satan, or his syna- 
zogues. If they are, then is a seat at the 
Lord's table declared or understood to be 
a sign of my approving them ? If it is, Paul 
has decided for me. The table fo me ts 
not the table of the Lord. But if there is 
no such condition, the sins of my fellow- 
worshippers are their own ; and shall not 
stand in the way of my testimony to Christ, 
my passover, crucified for me. Plea, pp. 
332, 333. 


No arguments would seem to he 
needful to prove that men may law- 
fully express their fellowship with 
each other, so far as they are agreed ; 
for thus far their fellowship is real : 
and while we admire the wisdom of 
our Lord, in having constituted the 
sacramental memorials of his death 
with such simplicity that they ex- 
press the common sentiments and 
jeelings of his people, without allusion 
to those in which they might be sup- 
posed to differ; and at the same time 
with such appropriate significancy 
that no unbeliever can partake of 
them without belying all the senti- 
ments of his heart, we perceive in the 
very nature of the constitution, the 
proof of its having been designed asa 
symbol of the unity which belongs to 
the household of faith, and of the ob- 
ligation of its being free for the ap- 
proach of all who share in the fellow- 
ship which it expresses. 

Again; there are those who seem 
to imagine that though they may not 
be understood as expressing their ap- 
probation of what they conceive to 
be wrong by a free communion, they 
are yet precluded from bearing faith- 
ful testimony against it. But the 


very contrary is the truth. Bya free 
communion, christians of different de- 
nominations are prepared in the best 


Vol. 4.—No. VIII. 6] 





possible manner, both for giving and 
receiving such testimony. Let them 
heartily glorify God for the grace 
which they perceive in each other, 
bury their animosities at the cross of 
their common Lord, and mingle their 
best affections in the communion of 
his body and blood, and they will be 
prepared to discern the truth, by 
a free and mutual interchange of 
thoughts on subjects concerning which 
they differ. 


What say Nature and Experience 2 Who 
may, with the least hazard of displeasing, 
take the greatest liberty of expostulation 
and rebuke? One who treats me coldly, 
who avoids my company, and spurns an 
invitation to a meal in my house? or one 
who is kind, sociable, affectionate in his 
intercourse with me? There can be but 
One answer; and that answer is in every 
man’s bosom. If you hope that I shall 
profit by your reproofs, you must con- 
Vince me of your dove. I will listen with 
candour and submission to a friend who 
avails himself of his known regard for me 
to tell me my faults frankly, yet tenderly, 
with an evident concern for my improve- 
ment: while resentment, resistance, and 
recrimination will probably reward the 
otficiousness which has no claim to such a 
freedom, and delights to mortify, if not 
to expose me.—Plea p. 345. 


Another consequence to which 
some imagine that the principles of 
Catholic communion would lead, is 
the subversion of the order estab- 
lished in our churches; the breaking 
down of their distinct organization ; 
and even the abandonment of those 
public confessions by which they are 
severally distinguished. And were 
we obliged, either to admit to mem- 
bership in our churches christians 
who refuse their assent to articles of 
faith and discipline which we deem 
important to ecclesiastical order and 
purity, or to exclude them from our 
communion in the sacramental sup- 
per and in other acts of christian 
intercourse, the objection might be 
embarrassing. But there is a medium. 
The communion which we urge 
may exist in purity and power be- 
tween the different sections of the 
church Catholic without any such 
union as the objection contemplates, 
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and without any infringement upon 
the specific articles of particular so- 
cieties. Pertinent in this place are 
the following remarks of Dr. M.: 

However desirable such an union be in 
itself: and how extensively soever it shall 
be effected, “ when the Lord shall build up 
Zion, and appear to men in his glory,” 
there is room at least to doubt whether it 
would now be expedient were it even 
practicable. Practicable and expedient 
in some degree it probably isat the pre- 
sent hour; and is well worth the conside- 
ration of them who perceive ** how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” On a large 
scale the churches are not ripe for it. 
There are opinions, feelings, habits, which 
must be reduced much nearer than they 
are,to some common standard, betore it 
could be attempted without the danger of 
doing more harm than good. But this is 
no reason against the cultivation of friend- 
ly intercourse—against what may be 
called church-hospitality—against the most 
ungrudging fellowship in boly ordinan- 
ces, as opportunity serves. They who 
should live very uncomfortably together 
under the same roof, may yet be excel- 
fent ne ghbours; firm friends; studious 
in the exchange of kind offices: and their 
vivilities, in process of time, may im- 
prove into alliances of mutual benefit— 
Plea. p, 362. 


The principal objection to the Plea 
advanced by the Friend of Truth, 
is its alleged “tendency to open the 
doors of the Church to worldly and 
heretical professors of religion, and 
to expose its ordinances to profana- 
tion.” It must be obvious to our 
yeaders that no such tendency can be 
urged from the principle itself which 
the Plea is mainly designed to sup- 
port, since this contemplates com- 
munion between none except those 
who acknowledge each other’s pro- 
fession to be scriptural and sincere. 
The tendency alleged, if it exist, 
must be found in a_ loose application 
of this principle. ‘The remarks 
which the Friend of Truth considers 
the most faulty in this respect, and 
which are the principal subject of 
his strictures, are contained in a sin- 
gle passage, which relating as it 
does to a point of peculiar interest 
and difficulty, we cannot omit, to in- 
troduce, notwithstanding its length: 





| SEPT. 


To draw the line of distinction between 
the essentials and non-essentials of on, 
most Holy Faith, is at all times a delicate 
and difficult task. To draw it with per. 
fect accuracy is what no prudent man will] 
attempt. But that the distinction exists, 
that it cannot be abolished, and that it js 
attended with important consequences, 
no man of sober sense willdeny. All the 
members of the human body belong to 
its perfection, and have their peculiar 
uses. Yetafinger oratoe does uot hold 
the same place in the system with an arm 
oraleg; nor anarmor a leg the same 
place with the head or the heart. The 
amputation of a finger may occasion 
death: the amputation of a larger mem- 
ber often does it. At the same time this 
operation does not necessariiy occasion 
the death of the patient. But cut off his 
head, cleave Its heart, divide his body, 
and the blow is fatal—there is an end of 
the man. Thus also in the system of re- 
velation. All, the very least, of its truths 
belong to its perfection, Not one of them 
may voluntarily be renounced; ner any 
contrary error be knowingly embraced. 
Because he who does either, resists thé 
obligation to receive and obey the truth. 
Just as he who * keeps the whole law, and 
offends in one point, is guilty of all. The 
entire authority of the lawgiver is in eve- 
ry precept. Sin, therefore, which isa 
“transgression of the law,” whatever 
precept it may happen to infringe, strikes 
at the principle of obedience; and is 
ready, as occasion shall offer, to assume 
any and every form of transgression. It 
is on this ground, that living in the com- 
mission of any known sin, however smali 
it may appear, proves men to be destitute 
of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
In like manner resistance to God’s truth, 
to any of his truths, when perceived to 
be the trath, argues the predominance of 
the spirit of falsehood—a spirit which as 
opportunity should serve, would not hesi- 
tate to relinyuish every truth of his most 
holy word. On the other band, mistakes 
concerning particular truths may cousist 
with the general power of truth over the 
heart. Nay, itis nothing uncommon for 
men’s notions to be at war with their prin- 
ciples—their speculative judgment with 
their practical habits. Many times a 
sound head is joined toa rotten beart : and 
asound heart to a rotten head. Some 
perish because they do not follow out 
their profession ; and others would perish 
if they did. ‘The not perceiving, and 
therefore not embracing the consequen- 
ces of their error, preserves them “ from 
going down tothe pit. Andas there is 
nota human being perfectly exempt from 
errour, there is not one of all them who 
‘¢shall see the Lord,” but owes more or 
less to the same protection How far er- 
roneous conceptions of divine truth may 
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he compatible with a state of pardon and 
heavenly adoption, it would be presump- 
tion in us to define. That is the preroga- 
tive of him who searching the heart, can 
weigh all its influences, interests, and dif- 
ficulties. For asthere are injuries which 
infallibly kill the body, so there are errours 
which infalibly kill the soul. If a man 
be run through the heart, whether by ac- 
cidvnt or design, whether by his own or 
anoiuer’s band, he dies. And sf a man 
fromm whatever cause, renounce the obvi- 
ously vital doctrines of the gospel—he is 
not, cannot be, a Christian—there is no 
relief for bim; no help; no hope—he 
DIES THE DEATH. Those docirines there- 
fore, must be the basis of all Christian 
communion ; and maintaining those doc- 
trines pure and entire, “holding the 
head” Christ Jesus, as saith his apostle, 
his followers may, and should, have tel- 
lowship with each other, on the ground of 
their common faith ; and ought not to re- 
{use each other on the ground of their inte- 
our differences. Should it be asked, how 
shall I distinguish an essential, from a sub- 
ordinate doctrine of the gospel? The an- 
swer has been chiefly anticipated. You 
are not under the necessity of nice and 
subtie discrimination ; and can certainly 
distinguish with sufficient accuracy for 
every practical purpose. You are in no 
danger of mistaking a man’s arm for his 
finger-—his head for his foot; nor of sup- 
posing that they are equally important to 
his life. You cannot imagine for one mo- 
ment that the question ‘ whether Christ by 
his death purchased temporal benefits for 
all mankind ?” is like the question “ wheth- 
eror not he brought his people unto God 
by his blood, in making a true, proper, 
meritorious sacrifice for their sin, when 
through the Erernac SpyriT he offered up 
himself?’ Nor that the dispute, ‘* wheth- 
er the covenant ef Redemption be differ- 
ent from the covenant of grace ?” or what 
ere so called, be in reality but one and 
the same covenant viewed under different 
aspects? isto be classed with the dispute 
“ whether Jesus, the Lord our righteous- 
?less, iS a mere man like ourselves, or ‘ the 
true God,’ and therefore ‘ eternal life ?’ 
In deciding on the relative importance of 
such points, there is no room for hesita- 
tion. Whatever degree of mistake can 
be reconciled with union to Christ, and 
an interest in his salvation, it is not, it 
cannot be, a matter of doubt among those 
who have tasted his grace, that blasphe- 
ming his divinity—rejecting his propitia- 
tory sacrifice, and the justification of a 
sinner by faith only in his mediatorial 
merits—denying the personality, divinity, 
renewing and sanctifying virtues of his 
Holy Spirit, and similar heresies ; invali- 
date every claim to the character of his 
disciples. snay who disown or explain 
away such truths as these, pretend what 


they may, are no more servants of Christ, 
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nor partakers of his benefits, than Jews, 
Mahometans, or Pagans.—Plea, pp. 100— 
107. ) 


With what measure of candour the 
author of the Strictures has asserted 
on the authority of this passage that 
*¢ the fundamental doctrine of the Plea 
is that there are doctrines of the word 
of God which may be rejected, and 
errours opposed to them, which may 
be embraced, without danger,”—that 
‘ the impression which must remain 
on the mind of every reader, is that 
the Socinian heresy alone is the per- 
nicious destroyer of souls, and every 
other may be embraced without dan- 
ger’—that “ the people of God are 
tempted to go to the very borders of 
what Dr. M_ calls heresy and blas- 
phemy”—our readers can judge. A 
multitude of similar misrepresenta- 
tions on which we have no inclination 
to dwell, would need only to be stated, 
that they might be sufficiently expos- 
ed. But we cannot forbear to ex- 
press our astonishment, to find it al- 
leged as a matter of complaint a- 
gainst the author of the Plea, that he 
has no where asserted that ‘ Christ 
made a true, proper, and meritorious 
sacrifice for the elect alone ;”—that 
‘he has used language on this sub- 
ject, just such as many who are con- 
sidered Hopkinsians, would make no 
difficulty in using, while they still 
hold to an indefinite or universal a- 
tonement, and adopt explanations 
which evaporate or blaspheme the 
truth of God ;” and that he has not 
noticed the doctrine of ‘ the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin to his posterity,” 
as *“ holding such a place in the sys- 
tem of divine truth, that whoever de- 
nies it has no right to admission to the 
seals of the visible kingdom of God.” 
Indeed if the spirit which pervades 
the volume, must be considered as 
having any intimate connexion with 
the exclusive principles of commun- 
ion which it advocates, it goes far to- 
wards demonstrating the hostility of 
such principles to those of the gospel 
of Christ. 

Still we would not be understood 
to assert that the * Strictures” are in 
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every respect without reason. Con- 
cerning that profession of Christiani- 
ty which is the indispensable qualifi- 
cation for communion, we wish that 
Dr. Mason had been more explicit. 
We are aware of the difficulty of the 
subject ; and do not consider him as 
having been obliged by the avowed 
design of his work to discuss it ; nor 
can we subscribe to the sentiment of 
the Friend of Truth, that the doc- 
trines enumerated in the section we 
have quoted, are in his view the only 
vital principles of Christianity. The 
attempt at drawing “ with perfect ac- 
curacy, the line of distinction between 
the essentials and non-essentials of 
our most Holy Faith,” he expressly 
disavows. ‘That such a distinction 
exists, and in regard to some doc- 
trines is too plain to admit of doubt, 
he does assert ; but his specification 
is ‘ certainly designed,” rather for 
the purpose of exemplifying his 
proposition, than of mentioning all 
the particulars which he might be 
supposed to include under it. This 
alone should shield him at least from 
such accusations as the authour of the 
Strictures has made for his omitting 
the mention of * eternal decrees,” 
‘¢ particular election,” and other kin- 
dred doctrines. Besides; the doc- 
trines which he has mentioned as be- 
ing essential “ to our most holy faith,” 
are the vital doctrines of the gospel, 
and rarely are those persons to be 
found who truly understand and hear- 
tily embrace them, and who at the 
same time reject those other doc- 
trines which have been alluded to, 
after a fair opportunity of coming to 
the knowledge of them. Though 
they may not in every instance have 
admitted them into their creed, they 
will be found to have embraced them 
in reality, for as Dr. Mason very per- 
tinently observes, and we wish that 
he had given more prominence and 
illustration to the remark, ‘it is no 
uncommon thing for men’s notions to 
be at war with their principles ; their 
speculative judgment, with their 
practical habits.” Indeed, such is 
the connexion of the essential doc- 
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trines of evangelical truth, that who- 
ever truly beiieves a part, cannot 
long remain without admitting, as to 
the most important practical purpos- 
es, the system generally. Still we re- 
gret that on this part of the subject the 
authour has not been more discrimina- 
ting: particularly that he has passed 
over in silence the fact that the holy 
men to whose catholic principles 
he has appealed, were, with one con- 
sent, strenuous advocates for doc- 
trines which he leaves untouched; 
that he has not shewn us what place 
they gave toa profession of those doc- 
trines in their terms of communion; 
and that he has no where intimated 
whether those churches, or their 
members by virtue of their member- 
ship, can claim our fellowship, 
who, retaining in their public creeds 
the form of sound doctrine, are 
known, by the voice of their public. 
teachers, to renounce it or explain it 
away. Yet more is it to be regret- 
ted, that he has insisted so little on 
the necessity of spiritual experience 
and visible holiness, together with 
the profession of christian doc- 
trine, as terms of sacramental 
communion ; and has not more fully 
exposed the profession of those, who, 
with a sound creed and respectable 
visible habits, “love the world and 
the things of the world.” Well has he 
indeed said in one place, that “ a gene- 
ral profession of christianity as is 
shewn by every day’s experience,may 
be and often is compatible with the 
want of every christian influence, 
and even with hostility to almost 
every christian doctrine; and to let 
it serve as an apology for errour and 
vice and under its broad protection 
to admit to communion men whe 
evince neither “ repentance toward 
God nor faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” would be indeed, to con- 
found the holy with the profane, to 
turn the temple of God into a den of 
thieves; and to destroy the very 
end and essence of sacramental tel- 
lowship.” And if there is nothing in 
the volume to neutralize this testimo- 
ny—if the general impression which 
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the whole is suited to make concerning 
a scriptural profession of religion, be 
not of a character less defined,—if 
there is a sufficient guard presented 
against the approach of men to the 
holy supper of the Lord, whose hearts 
have never been touched with the 
love of Christ—and the love of those 
objects for which Christ died ;—then 
our apprehensions are not just. But 
whatever difference of sentiment there 
may be concerning the volume in this 
view, that the principle of commun- 
ion which it is mainly designed to 
explain and to vindicate, is power- 
fully supported, there can be among 
the intelligent and candid but one 
opinion. 

The application of this principle 
to the case of Baptists and Pzedobap- 
tists, is, however, attended with pe- 
culiar difficulties. The christian 
world has generally concurred in the 
sentiment that baptism is an indis- 
pensable prerequisite for admission 
to the Lord’s table ; and in the judg- 
ment of Baptists, those who have 
only received the baptismal rite in 
their infancy, are in reality unbap- 
tized. Hence it has been natural for 
them to consider such. however satis- 
factory their exhibitions of christian 
character may be, unqualified for the 
communion of the supper. Now it 
is obvious that were their premises 
true, their conclusion could not be 
evaded. But these are not admitted. 
We do not perceive the necessity, 
even inthe judgment of our Baptist 
brethren, for admitting the test. If 
we mistake not, they may continue 
Baptists, and yet not consider those 
faithful servants of God who have 
received the baptismal rite in their in- 
fancy only, to be in the unqualified 
sense unbaptized. They may be- 
lieve that a christian profession ought 
always to precede or accompany the 
reception of baptism, and that the 
ordinance ought to be administered 
by immersion, and yet not consid- 
er either the order in which a chris- 
tian profession and the reception of 
baptism succeed each other, or the 
mode in which the ordinance is ad- 
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ministered, as so essential to validity, 
that a variation in these particulars, 
must of course nullify the applica- 
tion of it. It is not however on this 
ground that Mr. Hall pleads for the 
admission of Pzdobaptists to the 
communion—but entirely on the 
ground that baptism is not an indis- 
pensable prerequisite. His state- 
ment of the argument we give in his 
own language :— 


In deciding the question whether per- 
sons whom we deem unbaptized are enti- 
tled to approach the Lord’s table, we 
must examine the connexion subsisting be- 
twixt the two positive ordinances, bap- 
tism and the Lord’s supper. Our oppo- 
nents contend that there is such a connec- 
tion betwixt these as renders them insepa- 
rable, so that he who is deemed unbaptiz- 
ed, is, ipso facto, apart from any consider- 
ation whatever of the cause of that omis- 
sion, disqualified for approaching the sacred 
elements. We contend that the absence 
of baptism may disqualify, and that it does 
disqualify, wherever it appears to proceed 
from a criminal motive; that is, wherever 
its neglect is accompanied witb a convic- 
tion of its divine authority. Inthis case, 
we consider the piety of such a person, ai 
least as doubtful; but when the omission 
proceeds from involuntary prejudice or 
mistake, when the party evinces his con- 
scientious adherence to known duty, by 
the general tenor of his conduct; we do 
not consider the mere absence of baptism 
as asufficient barto communion. On this 
ground we cheerfully receive pious Pedo- 
baptists, not from the supposition that the 
ceremony which they underwent in their 
infancy, possesses the smallest validity, 
but as sincere followers of Christ; and for 
my own part, I should feel as little hesita- 
tion in admitting such as deny the perpe- 
tuity of baptism, whenever the evidence 
of their piety is equally clear and convin- 
cing. 

It is apparent that the whole controver- 
sy turns on the connection betwixt the 
two positive institutes; and that in order 
to justify the conduct of our opponents, it 
is not sufficient to evince the authority or 
perpetuity of each, and the consequent 
obligation of attending to both; it is ne- 
cessary to shew the dependence of one up- 
on the other: not merely that they are 
both clearly and unequivocally enjoined, 
but that the one is prescribed with a view 
to the other. 

There are two methods by which we 
may suppose this to be effected ; either by 
shewing their inherent and intrinsic de- 
pendence, or by making it appear that they 
are connected by positive law. Betwixt 
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ritual observances, it is seldom, if ever, 
poss.ble to discover an inherent connection; 
in the present case it will probably not be 
attempted. If the advocates of exclusive 
communion succeed, it must be in the last 
of these methods ; it must be by proving 
from express declarations of scripture, that 
baptism is an iavariable and essential pre- 
requisite to communion. A Jew would 
have ‘ound no difficulty tn establishing this 
fact respecting circumcision and the pass- 
over; he would have immediately pointed 
to tiie book of [cxodus, where we find an 
express prohibition of an uncircumcised 
persoa from partaking of the paschal lamb. 
Let some similar evidence be adduced on 
the present subject—let some declaration 
from scripture be exhibited which dis- 
tinctly prohibits the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper, by any person who from 
a misconception of its nature has omitted 
the baptismal ceremony, and the contrc- 
versy will be at rest. 
Reply, p.p. 11—14. 


Of the pertinacious neglect of his 
opponents to meet him on this ground, 
Mr. Hall very justly complains. 


We again and again call upon them to 
<hew us the passage of scripture which 
asserts that dependence of the Lord’s sup- 
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admission of the unbaptized in the times 
of the Apostles, the argument is total] 

inconclusive. It is decided by the express 
declaration of our Lord, that he who refy- 
ses obedience to any part of his will is not 
a Christian, “ Then,’’ said he, “are ye 
my disciples if ye do whatsoever I com. 
mand you.’’ But while there was no dj- 
versity of opinion on the subject, the vol. 
untary omission of the baptismal ceremony 
could arise from nothing but a contuma- 
cious contempt of a divine precept, of 
which no sincere Christian could be guilty, 
Here then we discover a sufficient reason 
for the matter of fact urged by our oppo- 
nents, without supposing an intrinsic or 
invariable connection betwixt the two 
ordinances. ‘The principle would haye 
compelled us to act precisely in the same 
manner as the Apostles did, had we been 
placed in their circumstances. How vain 
then to attempt to overthrow that princi- 
ple, by appealing to a precedent which is 
its legitimate and necessary consequence j 
and how unreasonable the demand which 
urges us to treat two cases as exactly simi- 
lar, of which our opponents, equally with 
ourselves, are compelled to form the most 
opposite judgment. Let the advocates of 
restricted communion express the same 
opinion of the state and character of those 
whom they now regard as_ unbaptized, 
which we are certain they would feel no 


per on baptism, which their theory sup- 
poses: and here, when we ask for bread, 
they giveusa stone. They quote Christ’s 
commission to his Apostles, where there is 


scruple in avowing, with respect to such 
as had refused submission to that ordinance, 
in primitive times, and we shall deplore 
their blindness and bigotry, but shall ac- 
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not a word upon the subject, and which is 
so remote from establishing the essential 
connection of the two ceremonies, that 
‘he mention of one of them only is includ- 
ed. They urge the conduct of the Apos- 
tles, though it is not only suificiently ac- 
counted for on our principles, but is such 
as those very principles would in their 
circumstances, have absolutely compelled 
us to adopt. 
Reply, p. 63. 


The truth and pertinency of the 
last remark are very clearly exhibited 
on the preceding pages of this inter- 
esting volume, and have so decisive a 
bearing on the argument from Apos- 


knowledge they reason consistently from 
their own premises. But we will never 
submit to identify two cases which agree 
in nothing but the omission of an externa! 
rite, while that omission arises from causes 
the most dissimilar, and is combined with 
characters the most contrary. We will 
not conclude because the Apostles could 
not bear those that were evil, they would 
have refused to toleraie the good; or that 
they would have comprehended under the 
same censure, the contumacious opposer 
of their doctrines, and the myriads of holy 
men, whose only crime consists in mistak- 
ing their meaning in one particular. 
Reply, p.p. 24-26. 


The “ Reply” of Mr. H. is chiefly 
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tolic precedent, that we cannot omit 


a vindication of the reasoning em- 
the following paragraph. 


ployed in his former Treatise; yet 
the new ground which, on several 
points, that Treatise had compelled 
his opponents to take, furnished him 
with an occasion which he has not 
failed to improve, of bringing fresh 
aid to his cause. Mr. Booth, the on- 
ly author whom he had professed to 
answer, and whose writings had been 


If the reason for rejecting unbaptized 
persons 10 the primitive age applies to the 
case of Padobaptists, the argument for 
strict communion derived from the prac- 
tice of the Apostles, is unanswerable. But 
if the cases are totally dissimilar,—if our 
opponents can assign nosuch reasons for 
excluding their Christian brethren, as 
might justly have been urged gainst the 
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considered as the ablest defence of the 
side of his opponents, identifying the 
baptism of John with the Christian 
ordinance, had relied on the priority 
of baptism to the Lord’s supper in 
the order of institution, in proof of 
the necessity of its priority in the 
order of administration. But the 
Treatise of Mr. H. so unanswerably 
demousirates that the baptism of 
John was essentially different from 
that of the christian dispensation ; 
and consequently that the institution 
of christian baptism was posterior to 
that of the supper; and also that the 
conclusion which had been drawn 
from the fact so erroneously assumed, 
was entirely futile.—that Mr.K. seems 
to have passed over this part of the 
si ject in silence, and to have relied 
chiefly on the assumption that bap- 
tism is au essential part of the chiris- 
tian profession. Booth also had ad- 
mitied that, according to the Apos- 
tolic canon of christian forbearance, 
his Peedobaptist brethren were to be 
received, on the ground that God had 
received them; and only insists that 
the receiving intended does not imply 
admitting them to the communion of 
the supper; but soclearly is this eva- 
sion exposed by Mr. H. that the au- 
thor of the Reply has no alternative 
but to deny that Pedobaptists are in 
the sense of the Apostle to be receiv- 
ed in any form, urging that their case 
essentially differs from that of those 
to whom the rule was meant to apply 
or whom God is declared to receive. 

We would gladly enrich our pages 
with an abstract of Mr. Hall’s rea- 
soning on these topics, did our lim- 
its permit ; but we are obliged to dis- 
miss it with the single remark, that 
we greatly mistake if the “ Reply” 
is not even more worthy both of the 
principle which it is designed to sup- 
port, and of its illustrious defender, 
than even the former treatise. He 
goes forth into the field with gigan- 
tic step; marks around him the 
ground which he proposes to defend; 
and then, at every point of attack, 
not only repels his assailant, but holds 
him in a grasp which can scarcely 





fail to put to flight every hope of suc- 
cess Ina contest so unequal. 

But it is truly wonderful to perceive 
how even a mind of this pure and el- 
evated character, can yield to the 
sway of sectarian bias. ‘There is an 
instance of this in the volume before 
us, in which this prince of writers 
appears as weak as other men. It is 
found in the chapter on the practice 
of the primitive church, in which he 
vindicates the principle of catholic, 
or what he styles mixed communion, 
from the charge of innovation. His 
argument is this ; that during the 
Apostolic age, infant baptism must 
have been unknown in the church; 
that in the days of Augustine, it had 
acquired, as all agree, a complete 
and undisputed ascendency, and that 
consequently there must have been an 
interval, somewhere between the be- 
ginning of the third and the close of 
the fourth century, during which, 
there were some who adhered to the 
primitive practice, and others who 
favoured and adopted the more recent 
innovation; that is, there were Bap- 
tists and Paedobaptists cotemporary 
with each other. Having assumed 
this statement, as one in which Bap- 
tists are agreed, he forcibly remarks: 


What became of that portion of the an- 
cient church which refused to adopt the 
baptism of infants? Did they separate 
from their brethren, in order to form dis- 
tinct and exclusive societies? Ot this nof 
the faintest trace or vestige is to be found 
in ecclesiastical history ; aud the supposi- 
tion is completely refuted by the concur- 
rent testimony of ancient writers, to the 
universal incorporation of orthodox Chris- 
tians into one grand community. We 
challenge our opponents to produce the 
shadow of evidence in favour o: the exis- 
tence, during that long tract of time of a 
single society of which adult baptism was 
the distinguishing characteristic Tertul- 
lian, it is acknowledged, is the first who 
distinctly and unequivocally adverts to the 
contrary practice; and as he expresses 
disapprobation of it at the same time, with- 
out the remotest intimation of the propri- 
ety of making it the ground of separation, 
he must be allowed to form one instance 
of the practice of mixed communion ; and 
unless we are disposed to assert, that the 
modern :nnovation in the rite of baptism 
eupplanted the original ordinance at once, 
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multitudes must have been in precisely 
the same situation.—We therefore offer 
our opponents the alternative, either of 
affirming, that the transition from the 
primitive to the modern usage, was sudden 
and instantaneous, in opposition to all that 
observation suggests respecting the opera- 
tion of the mind ; or acknowledging, that 
for two centuries the predecessors of the 
present Baptists, unanimously approved 
and practiced a mixed communion—a 
communion in which Baptists and Pedo- 
baptists united in the same societies. 
Reply, p.v. 218, 219. 


The argument is indeed conclusive 
against the principle of close com- 
munion as it is maintained by Bap- 
tists, but it is wonderful that the au- 
thor seems not to have felt its force 
against the distinguishing tenet of 
Baptists. For if the silence of Ec- 
clesiastical history, as to the existence 
of any distinct and exclusive societies 
among the supposed predecessors of 
the present Baptists—when the innova- 
tion alleged, began to prevail—proves 
that there were no such societies; 
the same silence of history, as to the 
fact of such innovation, proves that it 
never existed, and that infant baptism 
was practiced on the authority of A- 
postolic example, from the beginning; 
and if the concurrent testimony of 
ancient writers to the universal incor- 
poration of orthodox christians into 
one grand community, completely 
confutes the supposition of the exis- 
tence of such societies, —the same con- 
currence of ancient writers to the 
general practice of infant baptism, 
proves that the delegation of it was 
undisputed. Surely the person who 
can believe that within a century af- 
ter the death of the Apostles, and 
while yet the very men who had been 
personally conversant with them were 
scarcely in their graves, infant bap- 
tism could have been first introduced 
into the church; that within the pro- 
gress of another century so important 
a transition could have acquired ‘‘a 
complete establishment;” and that this 
could have taken place without oppo- 
sition, or without any of which the 
pen of history, though it has minute- 
ly recorded other controversies of in- 
ferior moment, has given us “the 
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faintest trace or vestige ;”,—will fing 
no difficulty in believing, notwith. 
standing the argument of Mr. Hall 
that ‘ for two centuries the predeces. 
sors of the present Baptists,” instead 
of “ unanimously approving and prac- 
tising a mixed communion,” unapi- 
mously ‘‘ separated from their breth- 
ren in order to form distinct and ex. 
clusive societies.” 

Mr. Hall does indeed speak of Ter. 
tullian as expressing disapprobation 
of infant baptism ; but it is unques. 
tionable that he expresses no other 
disapprobation of infant than of 
adult baptism. The truth is that he 
simply urged a delay of baptism at 
every period of life ; and this uot on 
the pretence of its being unlawful, 
but on the ground that sins subse- 
quently committed were especially 
dangerous. ‘ They who understand 
the weight of baptism,” his language 
is, ** will rather dread the receiving of 
it, than the delaying of it. There- 
fore to every one’s condition, disposi- 
tion and age, the delaying of bap- 
tism is more profitable, especially in 
the case of children. Why does that 
innocent age make such haste to bap- 
tism ? What occasion is there, except 
an cases of necessity, that the sponsors 
should be brought into danger ?” 

While for the reason we have sug- 
gested we cannot expect that our 
Baptist brethren, unless it be with 
palpabte inconsistency, will ackuowl- 
edge the force of this argument of 
Mr. Hall against those exclusive pre- 
tensions of which we regret to see 
them so tenacious, we yet anticipate 
from the volume the most favoura- 
ble results. The writer modestly 
disavows the expectation of a speedy 
or sudden revolution in the senti- 
ments of his brethren, as the conse- 
quence of his efforts ; yet with just 
exultation he remarks, ‘ our oppo- 
nents, aware that a current has al- 
ready set in, which threatens, at no 
very distant period, to sweep away 
their narrow and contracted system, 
are exerting every effort to stop if; 
but in vain.” 
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similar to what appears to have 
exensively taken place in his 3 and 
should any of our Baptist brethren 
give our pages a perusal, we would 
most earnestly entreat them to con- 
sider whether, as their distinguished 
champion intimates, they are not by 
their exclusive pretensions Incurriag 
the sensible frown of the great Head 
ef the Church. The litile success 
which has attended their efforts to ex- 
tend the limits of their denomination, 
we indeed must be allowed to ascribe 
chiefly to another cause than princi- 
ples on the subject of communion. 
We must charge it to the vital errour 
ef their system, while at the same 
time their errour is not, like many 
delusions which have a rapid and 
powerful spread, of a nature suited to 
enlist the depraved feelings of man- 
kind on its side. But “if though they 
have not ‘drunk with the drunken,’ 
they have unwittingly ‘ beaten their 
fellow-servants,’ by assuming adomin- 
ion over their consciences ; if they 
have severed themselves from the 
members of Christ, and under pte- 
tence of preserving 
christian ordinances, violated the 
christian spirit; if they have betray- 
ed a lamentable want of that ‘ love 
which is the fulfilling of the law,’ by 
denying a place in their churches to 
those who belong to the church of the 
first born, and straitening their avenue 
till it has become narrower than the 
way to heaven ; they may easily ac- 
count for all that has followed, and 
have more occasion to be surprised 
at the compassivnate Redeemer’s 
vearing with their infirmities, than at 
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Labitur et labetur in omne volubi- 
Lig aevum. 

We anxiously wait fora result of 
his labours in cur OWn hemisphere 


the purity of 
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his not bestowing a signal blessing on 
their labours.” 

While the principle of strict, as 
opposed to catholic communion, must 
in this manner, by its own operation 
and by the secret curse of God, ims 
pair the beauty and vigour of those 
christian societies which adopt it, its 
tendency in regard to other portions 
of the church is more directly and 
manifestly hostile. It is no other than 
a virtual excommunication of all oth- 
er christian societies on earth; and 
it must be imputed in no degree to the 
lenity of their decision, but entirely to 
the limitation of their power, that the 
sentence of excommunication does not 
operate upon those societies in its fuil 
extent 5 that they are not in fact redu- 
ced to the condition of exiles from the 
church, and deprived of all the conso- 
lation and benefit which result from 
her fellowship. The tendency of the 
principle in relation to the general 
interests of truth and holiness ; the 
bigoted sentiments, the contracted 
affections, the sectarian animosities, 
the divided efforts, and the hostile 
measures which it has produced with- 
in the church; and the prejudices, 
the scepticism and the invective 
which it has ocaasioned without it,—- 
‘the ruins of many generations’ de- 
clare. ‘There has been no more fatal 
obstacle than this to that universal 
spread of the gospel, and that ample 
effusion of the Spirit which are ne- 
cessary to the renovation of the world; 
and whenever it shall be removed— 
when the followers of the Lord shall 
generally agree to recognize, in feel- 
ing and in practice their common and 
most sacred relation to him, and 
come up in solemn phalanx to the sup- 
port of his cause, the ultimate triumph 
of the gospel may reasonably be ex- 
pected. 
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fhe Rev. Mr. Heckewelder, author of 
a work on the Customs of the North- 
American Indians is understood to be pre- 
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paring one on the Indian names of Streams 
and Places in Pennsylvania, with an ex- 
planation of their several meanings. 
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A Fish possessing electrical powers has 
lately been discovered and takeu near one 
of the islands in the barbour of Portland. 
It is ascertained to be the Torpedo, meas- 
uring in diameter about a foot and a ball. 
The fish, which died a few hours after be- 
ing taken, has been prepared in the usual 
manner for preservation. This is believ- 
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noyeau. They liking the liquor, expressed 
a wish to have it stronger. The trades. 
man willing to oblige them, ‘ transmitte, 
an order to a person who manufactured 
his noyeau, that he would prepare him , 
certain quantity of dowble the usual strength, 
This was complied with, without eithe; 
enquiries on one part or explanation on 


the other. Shortly after the noyeau had 
arrived a lady visited the shop, who being 
an excellent customer, the tradesman was 
desirous of evincing his respect, and there- 
fore presented her witb the first glass of 
his improved cordial. The lady drank it, 


edto be the only torpedo that has ever 
been discovered so far north. 


— 
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Petrifaction.—A remarkable instance of 
petrifaction is said to have occurred in 
Bourbon County, Kentucky. A lady who 
had been buried about eleven years was 
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lately disinterred. The coffin was entire- 
ly decayed, but the body was perfect in 
shape and size. It was found on exami- 
nation to possess the specific gravity of 
common limestone. ‘The features had 
undergone so little alteration that they 
were immediately recognized by those 
who had formerly known the deceased. 


Prussie Acid.—The Prussic acid, whose 
tremendous activity as a poison is well 
known to scientific and medical men, ex- 
ists in the kernels of cherries, peaches and 
bitter almonds. In a copiously diluted 
state it is harmless and even agreeable, 
the cordials aid other liquors manufactur- 
ed from these fruits owing their flavour to 
its presence. The following anecdote, 
which is extracted from an English publi- 
cation, shows the danger of using these 
liquors without particular caution in the 
preparation. A shopkeeper in the coun- 
try had, agreeably to a custom among 
tradesmer in England, regaled his custom- 
ers with liquor, which in this instance was 


andin a few minutes afterwards fell on 
the floor and expired. The terror of the 
poor man was heightened to a greater de- 
gree by the observations of the bystand- 
ers, who remarking the coincidence of her 
death, and her taking the noyeau, assert- 
ed that he must bave given her poison: 
he assured them it was “ nothing but No- 
yeau” she had taken ; and to convince 
them, as he conceived, of its harmless 
qualities, he seized the bottle, and pouring 
out a glass of it, drank it in an agony of 
earnestness, when so rapid was the action 
of this potent poison, that the persons be- 
fore him had not time to relapse from the 
attention which his conduct extorted, be- 
fore they were assailed witb the addition- 
al horror of witnessing the destruction of 
a second victim :—the poor man trembled, 
fell, and expired.’ 


Hydrophobia prevails considerably in 
various parts of the northern and middle 
states. Domestic animals in many instan- 
ces, and in two or three cases men have 


d.ed of it. 
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Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. By 
the Rev. William Wilmer, D. D. Ree- 
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University of Cambridge, at the inter- 
ment of Professor Frisbie, July 12, 
1822. By Andrews Norton, Dexter 
Professor of Sacred Literature, &c. 
Cambridge. 

The Conversation of our Saviour 
with Nicodemus, illustrated. A Ser- 
mon, preached in St. Paul’s Church, 
Dedham, Wednesday, June 28, 1821, 
before the Annual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
state of Massachusetts. By Samuel 
Farmer Jarvis, D. D. Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Boston. 

The Episcopal Manual, being inten- 
ded asa summary Explanation of the 


tor of St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, 
D.C. 

Two Discourses, containing the His- 
tory of the Church and Society in Co- 
hasset. Delivered December 16, 1821. 
By JacobF lint, Boston. 

A Synopsis of Didactic Theology. 
By Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D. 

Discourses, Delivered in the College 
of New Jersey ; Addressed chiefly to 
the Candidates for the first Degree in 
the Arts ; with Notes and Illustrations, 
including an Historical Sketch of the 
College, from its origin to the acces- 
sion of President Witherspoon. By 


Ashbel Green D. D. LL. D. President 
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of the College. Philadelphia, E. Lit- 
ell. 
The Messiah’s Victory. A discourse 
delivered at the Installation of Casco 
Lodge, North Yarmouth, June 24, 
1822. By the Rev. Stephen Chapin. 
Letters on the Eternal Generation 
of the Son of God, addressed to the 
Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. By Moses 
Stuart, Prof. Theol. Sem. Andover. 
Lectures and Sermons by the late 
Rev. Jesse Appleton, D. D. President 
of Bowdoin College. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Sketch of Old England. By a 


New England Man. 2vols. 12mo. 

MiscELLANIES, Selected from the 
Public Journals. Boston, 1822. 

This is, we believe, the first effort 
of the kindthat has been made in our 
country. It is rather surprising to us 
that it has not been made before. An 
annual volume of highly interesting 
literary pieces can without difficulty 
he selected from our various Newspa- 
pers ; and if the judgment and taste of 
the compiler be what it should be. in 
order to qualify him for the undertak- 
ing, few volumes could be found that 
would contain more entertaining and 
useful matter. Many pieces that now 
soon pass into oblivion, pieces too 
which almost every one would be glad 
to preserve, might in this way be res- 
cued from the fate that at present 


awaits them. A series of volumes, 
embracing the most interesting literary 
articles, and also another series of vol- 
umes, containing the most valuable 
political essays that from time to time 
appear in our public journals, selected 
by a person of an elevated and com- 
prehensive mind, and of a pure and cul- 
tivated taste, would form an invalua- 
ble treasure to the scholar and the 
statesman; and would also, we are 
confident, in the end prove a source 
of emolument tothe publisher. The 
thing has long beea done in England 
aud Scotland, and the fact that it con- 
tinues to be doneis a sufficient evidence 
that those most interested find their 
account tin the undertaking. 

A New England Tale, or Sketches 
of New England Character and Man- 
ners. New York. 

Ethic Strains. or Subjects Sublime 
and Beautiful; and Minor Poems. By 
Thomas Odiorne, A. M. 

An Elementary Treatise on Miner- 
alogy and Geology. By Parker Cleave- 
land. Second Edition. 2 vols. Cam- 
bridge. 

The Merchant’s and Shipmaster’s 
Assistant ; containing Luformation use- 
ful to the American Merchants, Own- 
ers and Masters of Ships ;—Compiled, 
Revised and Corrected by Joseph 
Blunt, Counsellor at Law. New York, 
1822, 





Keligious Gutelligence. 


In the progress of this work, we 
have in several instances* expressed at 
considerable length our views of Christ- 
ian Education. We have endeavoured 
to impress upon the publicthe idea that 
that education, and no other, can be 
deemed complete, which teods to pre- 
pare the subject of it for the scenes 
both of time and eternity—for all the 
duties of earth and for the enjoyments 
of heaven ; and that to the jatter of 
these especially, every parent should 


* See particularly the review of Babing- 
ton’s Christian Education, Christian Spec- 
tator, vol. I. p. 355; An Essay ou Edu- 
cation, vol. Il. p. 349; and Thoughts on 
Karly Religious Education, vol. [V. p. 
293, &e. Ke. 





have a constant reference, as the great 
and paramount object to be accom- 
plished by his labours. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that we rejoice in 
the opportunity of again directing the 
attention of our readers to this all-im- 
portant topic, furnished by the ‘ Pas- 
toral Address of the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut to tbe churches un- 
der their care.’ This address was pass- 
ed at the recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. It is well adapted to make 
every professedly christian parent 
examine into his conduct, and will 
doubtless lead many to see that they 
have entirely failed in the discharge of 
an imperious and solemn duty—that 
they have been most cruelly unfaith- 
fulto the best interests of their own 
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offspring.—-We give this address en- 
tire ; it is as follows :— 


Brioveo Breturen,—-We, the 
pastors of the churches, feeling it to be 
our duty to “ feed the church of God 
which he hath purchased with his own 
blood,” and * to take heed unto all the 
flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made us overseers,” beseech you to suf- 
fer the word of exhortation, with all 
affection and confidence, as_ fellow- 
heirs of the grace of life, while we ad- 
dress you on a sub;ect which we deem 
ofthe highest importance, viz. The re- 
ligiows education of baptized children. 
Whatever may be the standing of bap- 
tized children in the church, it is ace- 
knowledged on all hands, that christian 
parents are under peculiar obligations, 
to train ap their children in the way 
they should go. 

Oo this extensive subject, it cannot 
be expected that we should at this 
time very largely enter. We take the 
liberty, however, to suggest a few plain 
practical principles, which we hope 
may be of use to parents, and to 
churches respecting this interesting du- 
ty. 
J. It is the duty of parents early to 
fix on a definite object, to which their 
labours shall be supremely direeted in 
the education of their children. 

In other words, parents ought early 
to settle the question in their own 
minds, whether they will edueate their 
children to shine in the honours of this 
world, or to be pillars in the temple of 
the living God. 

The evils attending a want of deei- 
gion inthis respect are many and great. 
Ifthere is no definite object in view, 
there will of course be no regular and 
connected system of operations. If the 
parent has not decided on the charac- 
ter which he wishes to form in the 
child, or on the end at which he in- 
tends the child shall arrive, he cannot 
expect any happy result of his labours. 

A want of decision in this” res- 
pect also leaves the door open for the 
intrusion and secret operation of im- 
proper motives, The mind, which is 
not governed by a known and proper 
object, is liable to be insensibly drawn 
away ioto the pursuit of that which, if 
deliberately considered, must be dis- 
approved, 

Another evil of a want of decision in 
this case is, a liability to inconstancy 
in measures, and measures which are 
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often varied can be of no lasting bene. 
fit. 

On the other hand, the advantages 
of a settled state of mind on this sub- 
ject are manifest. It will be a constant 
stimulus to action. It will also pro- 
duce a degree of independence, which 
will guard the mind against prevailing 
customs or opinions. The object of 
education being settled, the parent will 
be led to examine the beating of every 
particular step on the ultimate object, 
and thus the evil tendency of many 
practices which appear plausible in 
themselves, will be detected Many 
of the amusements of youth, which, ia 
themselves appear trifling or innocent, 
assume a very different aspect when 
viewed in their tendency and conse- 
quences. 

A definite object must also be sim- 
ple, and will therefore preserve those 
who pursue it fiom the inconsisteucy 
ofattempting to pursue two contrary 
objects at the same time. 

It is by no means uncommon to find 
persons who, in the education of their 
children, professedly pursue one ob- 
ject, but really aim at one directly the 
opposite. We bear many talk most 
feelingly ofthe salvation of their chil- 
dren, as the great object of their de- 
sires, While they are secretly habituat- 
ing them to a worldly and sensua! 
course. The language of their real 
teaching is, secure this world, its 
honours aud pleasures at all events, 
and then gain heaven if you can.” 
This language is early understood, cor- 
dially welcomed, and industriously 
obeyed by the child, until it is found 
too late that he has gained the world 
at the expense of his soul. 

Many attemptto avoid this incon- 
sistency by saying, that for spiritual 
blessings, we are dependent on the 
special grace of God. 

But this is avoiding one inconsisten- 
cy. by falling inte another equally mis- 
chievous. Weare indeed dependent 
on the blessing of God to render all 
means effectual ; but are we to expect 
that blessing without means, or in neg- 
leet of our duty? To say then that 
we desire the salvation of our children, 
when we labour only to promote theit 
worldly interests, and to prepare them 
for earthly distinctions, is absurd. 

And here we cannot forbear to in- 
quire, whether the fashionable systems 
of education in our country, and which 
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re followed by many professed chris- 
leads are not calculated exclusively to 
yromote the interests of this world ? 
Can the christiap parent really suppose 
wheo be suffers bis children to enter 

the dancing school or ball-room, or to 
engage in other vain amusements, that 
this course is likely to prepare them 
for the service of ‘Christ here, or his 
kingdom hereafter 2 or rather, Goes 
not every such pareot know, and does 

nut his conscience upbraid him with 
the truth, that in doting this, he is put- 
ting the immortal interests of his chil- 
dren in jeopardy ? - 

Let every christian parent then 
make up his mind, as to the one great 
and leading object to be aimed at in 
the education of his children. Let him 
seriously ask himself, whether he real- 
ly desires to see his children the devo- 
ted servants of Christ, and beirs of his 
kingdom, rich in faith md good works, 
at whatever expense of earthly inter- 
ests or honors? or whether he wishes 
to see bis children glitter in the circles 
of pleasure, fariog sumptuously every 
day, at the hazard of finding them at 


the left hand of Christ, in the day of 


his appearing. 

We consider it a necessary prin- 
ciple in religious education, that pa- 
rents count the cost, and prepare for 
the trials of persevering in the Course 
Which they deliberately adopt. Not 
only musta proper and definite obje ct 
be proposed, but it must be perseser- 
ingly pursued. And that it may be thas 
pursued, parents must look forward, 
aud prepare their minds for the diffi- 
culties which they will surely meet. 
There is probably more evil arising 
from failure in perseverance, than from 
want of a definite and desired object. 

The christian parent finds it easy to 
propose to himseif at the first, the reli- 
gious education and salvation of his 
chi Idren, as the great and leading ob- 
ject of all his labours. He begins early 
to furnish their minds with the ele- 
ments of christian knowledge, and to 
tell them of the need of a Saviour. And 
during the season of childhood, the 
Work goes on easily and prosperously,. 
But there i isau age at which children 
soon arrive, whieh brings with it new 
and peculiar trials to the parent. This 
is the age when children begin to ex- 
tend their acquaintance and views be- 
yond the family circle, to feel the influ- 
ence of a mixed company of compan- 
‘ons, and to have their feelings wrought 


upon by the fear of singularity. When 
they look around them in the world, 
they observe that others have not felt 
the same restraints to which they have 
been accustomed. They hear others 
talk of pleasure in worldly indulgence ; 
and above all, they hear that course uf 
instruction and restraint in which they 
have been led, branded with the names 
of superstition and bigotry. In thts 
situation their native feelings expert 
ence great mortification ; natural pro- 
pensilies are awakened, and broug!t 
into action, and at once it becomes 
their great object to throw off that 
character, which though it is” their 
greatest honor and treasure, begins to 
be regarded as their misfortune, and 
the obstacle to all their future pros- 
pects. With these feeline., parental 
authority and influence are assailed 
with every argumeot which ardent 
fecliogs can invent. The great reason 
which is plead for more heenee ts, — 
others do soj and thai siagularity i 
certain rnin. Children in this ease 
will easit!y discover the vulnerable 
potot, in the eharacter or feelings of a 
— and they will manage the at- 
tack with all possible art wal pathos. 
They will plead that there is no harm 
in the indulgence; that they must 
keep pace with their companions, and 
that they must have re ree rane And 
what renders this onset more success- 
fulis. that it ts made atatime when 
narents offen begin to relax io their 
diligence, and to be off their guard, 
from the flattering success of forme 
labors, and from the mistaken idea 
that their work is almost if pot quite 
accomplished, It is also frequently 
the casé that the parent as well as the 
child begins to catch the contagion of 
prevaillug custoins and opinions. As 
his ehildren come abroad into” the 
world, he begins to feel more solici- 
tude about the reception they will 
meet. He looks around him, and sees 
that the children of this and that pro- 
fessor of religion. go into mixed com- 
pany, are at the party of pleasure, ot 
frequent the ball room. And he be- 
eins seriously to fear that he is too 
strict, and that his children will be se- 
cluded from all society. Under this 
influence he begins to waver, to relax 
alittle bis former principles; and the 
child seizes the favorable opportunity 
to break away from all restraint. The 
parent soon perceives, too late, that he 
has yielded a point which can never be 
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regained; and has the extreme mortifi- 
cation to find that his children have 
the reputation of being more rude and 
profligate than any in the neighbor- 
hood. Many of his more accommo- 
dating neighbors, who have hated the 
restraints and admonitions of hisexam- 
ple, now exult, and throw out: many 
wise remarks on the bad effects of too 
much strictness with children; and 
come to this joyful conclusion, which 
relieves their consciences, in respect to 
their own children, that a religious ed- 
ucation makes young people worse 
than they would otherwise be. 

But these effects, let it be remem- 
bered, follow not from a religious edu- 
cation, but from a failure to persevere 
in it. And it will be seen that this fail- 
ure not only destroys all that has been 
done, but more than destroys it. Like 
a weight raised from the ground, the 
youth who has been religiously educa- 


L SEPT. 


toms, but rather on avoiding them 
Let parents refer their children to the 
history of such men, as have been em. 
inent for wisdom or goodness, and 
they will see that these have neve, 
been drawn from the ranks of fashion 
and pleasure, but from those who have 
been early inured to habits of self goy- 
ernment, industry, and sobriety. 

And more, let parents early incul- 
cate the sentiment, that time is a tal- 
ent, for the use of which we are ac- 
countable to God, and that the waste 
of time in vain amusements, or hurtful 
indulgencies, is a great sin. This will 
prepare the conscience of the child to 
take the side of truth, and will go far 
to satisfy the mind of the child, with- 
out the intervention of parental au- 
thority or even advice. Or if the child 
is disposed to ask, what harm there 
can be in this or that amusement, the 
answer is ready and decisive, it is a 
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ted, if he fall, must fall with greater 
force in proportion to the greater 
height to which he has been raised. 
The only way to prevent this evil is to 
persevere, not to suffer him to fall, but 
to keep him rising, until he is placed, 
by the grace of God, beyond the at- 
tractions of earth. 

It is apprehended that the cause of 
this failure is, that the parent has not 
sufficiently counted the cost of what 
he undertook; the trial is unexpected, 
and overcomes him, before he has ttine 
to ascertain its real character, or rally 
his forces against It. 

To obviate this difficulty, therefore, 
parents must look forward and antict- 
pate the trials to which they must 
come, if their children live. And hav- 
ing learnt what they are to expect, 
they ought then to settle the correct 
principles of proceeding, before their 
feelings ere assailed, and made to bias 
their judgment, and bribe them to a 
wrong conclusion. They ought to 
have settled the point in their own 
minds, whether itis proper for their 
children to associate with the world, 
and mingle in its vain amusements, be- 
fore the child comes to plead for the 
liberty. 

And not only ought parents to pre- 
pare their own minds for this trial, but 
also to prepare the minds of their chil- 
dren to meet it with composure. Let 
children be led to such views of the 
world, as shall satisfy them that their 
happiness, or usefulness, does not de- 
pend on following prevailing evil cus- 


waste of precious time, for which you 
can give no good account. In this 
way the peculiar trials of this season 
may be sustained or averted ; the pa- 
rent may at least hold what he has 
gained, uctil the storm has passed by: 
for this is not usually of long continu- 
ance, if firmly and. steadily resisted. 
Children will soon begin to reflect for 
themselves ; they will see many around 
them whom they desired to imitate, 
falling into disgrace from their dissipa- 
tion. They will soon perceive the pit 
to which they were urging their way, 
and which has swaliowed up many 
youth of fair promise; and they will 
soon begin to feel thankfal to their pa- 
rents, for their faithfulness in restrain- 
ing them, as the only means of their 
preservation, 

3. As another important principle, 
in the religious education of children, 
we would recommend a concert among 
christian parents, in respect to the 
measures which they adopt. 

The whole power of the custom of 
the world arises from their consonance 
with the natural propensities of the 
heart, and their general prevalence. 
On the first of these grounds, christian 
parents will certainly feel, that they 
have every motive to avoid or resist 
them. But on the other ground, they 
are too often induced to yield at least 
a silent acquiescence. They suffer their 
children to be drawn into the vortex, 
because they do not feel able, or are 
afraid singly to resist the current ot 
universal practice. As Pharaoh said 
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to the Israelites, so in this case the 
world says to christians, if you must 
go tu serve the Lord, give us your lit- 
tle ones, leave your children bebind 
you, to be initiated into our customs, 
toy be trained up for our service, and to 
be the victims of our vices. Sacrifice 
them upon our altars, that we be satis- 
fied that you regard infant baptism, as 
a mere form, and religious obligations 
us subservient to worldly interests. 
And how shocking the incongruity of 
bringing our infant offspring to the al- 
tar of Christ, and there placing upon 
them the seal of that gracious cove- 
nant which makes them his; and then 
casting them into the jaws of this de- 
vourmg Moloch! 

The world accomplishes all this by 
acting In concert, and thus establishing 
the despotic laws of custom. The 
world, in fact, gives laws to the church 
in the management of their children, 
and thus carries off, generation after 
ceneration, the children of the church, 
given to Christ in baptism, to the ranks 
of the enemy, and the gulf of perdi- 
tion. If our children can be thus 
plucked from our families and our 
arms, by the force of custom, why 
should not christians attempt to save 
them, by virtue of a similar concert ? 
If we cannot singly stem this torrent, 
let us join hands and hearts, in a pha- 
lanx which cannot be shaken. Can- 
not the church make customs for itself, 
and thus for ever destroy the plea, that 
itis a singular, solitary, and disgrace- 
ful thing, to train up children in the 
way they should go? Must the church 
always look to this corrupt world, and 
to those who are aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel, and strangers to 
the covenants of promise, for her stan- 
dards of manners, and for maxims of 
moial practice? Rather let us attend 
to the Apostolic injunction, * Be not 
conformed to the world.” Let chris- 
tians then associate together, and de- 
liberate on the proper course for them 
to pursue; let them understand each 
other, and unitedly come out from the 
World, and be separate in the treat- 
ment of their children as well as in 
other respects. 

Thus a glorious standard will be 
raised for the cause of Christ, support- 
ed by the prayers of christians, and the 
blessing of God, which will soon 
change the course of custom and make 
the world ashamed of itself. The 
more respectable part of the world is 
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now kept in countenance, only by the 
tame submission of professors of reli- 
gion, and for want of better exampies. 
If christians would lead the way ioa 
reformation of manuers, they wonld 
find the example exerting a powerful 
influence on all sober persons around 
them. Is not the church then as the 
salt of the earth, as the light of the 
world, to let her light! shine before men 
in this respeet? Is it asked bere, in 
respect to what particulars christians 
ought to have a concert of measures 7 
We answer, 

Let them agree to prohibit, so far 
as their influence extends, the promis- 
cuous intercourse of children and 
youth, parties of pleasure, and vaia 
amusements of every kind. Let the 
time and property wantonly spent for 
these purposes, be sacredly devoted to 
some useful object. The maxim that 
youth must associate tovetier in mix. 
ed companies, and at unseasonable 
hours, to promote acguainiance and 
friendship, we hesitate bot to say, is 
false and pernicious. All useful ac- 
guaintance may be better promoted, 
without this  prodigality of time, 
health, and property ; and this expo- 
sure to temptation. And as to the 
promotion of friendship, these mixed 
assembles, Where pride and vanity 
are the ruling motives, and where ri- 
valry and envy are directly excited, 
have a tendency to destroy all rational! 
or virtuous friendship. 

Is it said that this intercourse tends 
to assimilate youth to each other, and 
thus prepare them to act and live in so- 
ciety 2? If this effect is produced, it is 
by reducing the whole mass to a level 
with the worst, and that this effect is 
produced, facts lamentably prove. As 
well might we send our children to the 
haunts of pestilence, to assimilate 
them to the sick and the dying. What 
can be more preposterous, than for 
christian parents, alter having endeav- 
vured to inculeate religious truth apon 
their children, to turn them Joose into 
the company of the profligate, where 
every vestige of usefulimpression must 
be immediately effaced 2 We repeat 
the idea, then, that we regard the pro- 
miscuous intercourse of youth, in 
scenes of temptation, such as all vain 
amusements present, as the great 
means of counteracting and frustrating 
the labours of christian parents. 

Again, Let christian parents agree 
in devising methods for the entertain 
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ment and improvement of youth, 
which way operate as a substitute for 
vain amusements. Such methods may 
be devised, because they have been, 
and bave been found effectual. Above 
all, let christian parents agree to pray 
for their ciidren, that their hearts 
may be sanctified and prepared for the 
service of Christ. Their conversion 
will be an effectual remedy against 
those vain pleasures which are so en- 
snaring to the carnal mind, They 
will thea be introduced to a new and 
interesting field of aetion; their de- 
sires will be elevated above the grov- 
elling pleasares of sease, and they will 
no longer seed the aid of parental in- 
fluence to be induced to lay them a- 
side. And let no christian parent be 
disheartened in view of the arduous 
duty now presented. Let every one 
remeinber that we live in an age when 
mauy labourers are wanted in the vine- 
yard of Chiist. And where shall these 
instruments be found, bulin the famy- 
lies of the faithful, in the nurseries of 
the church 2. [tis reasonable thea to 
expect, that multitudes of the children 
of believers will be converted, and eall- 


Extract from the Report of the General Association, &c. 
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that bears particularly on the interests 
of religion in Connecticut :— 


REPORT. 


. It was the privilege of this Associa. 

tion, at its last session, to report a Work 
of divine grace, powerful in its opera- 
tion, great in its extent, and delightfyl 
and animating tn its effects. While we 
looked upon the stately goings of God 
amoog us; the ease with which sinners, 
in multitudes, were turned from the 
ways of sin and death to those of ho- 
liness and salvation, we hardly allow- 
ed ourselves to anticipate the embar- 
rassments into which we should fall, or 
the gloom which we should feel, when 
the Holy Spirit should, ia a great 
measure be withdrawn. 

We now review a different year. A 
year, however, vot without many tra- 
ces of divine goodness towards the 
churehes uoder our charge; though a 
year, Which, in many sections ot the 
State, discloses to us the condition 
and Character of man, in the absence 
of divine grace. 

The revivals of religion, which were 
in a happy progress, at the tine of the 


ed into the service of Christ at an ear- 
ly age. Let every christian parent 
feel, while he is engaged io the instruc- 
tion of his children, that he is prepar- 
ing soldiers of the cross, who will, in 
some way or other, be instrumental of 
the triumphs of the Redeemer. 

Vow brethren, we commend you to 
God, and to the word of his grace, which 
is able to build you up, and to eive you 
an inheritance, among ail them which 
are sanclified. .Now unto him that vs 
able to keep you from falling, and pre- 
sent you fauliless before the presence of 
his glory with exceeding joy, to the only 
wise God our Saviour, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now 
and ever—.4men. 


last session of this body, continued 
for months; in some lostanees, into 
the year which pow closes. The city 
of New-Haveo is the only place, in 
which, after a decline of the work of 
grace, there has been any considera- 
ble revival of it. But in many places 
the rich fruits of it have been realized 
in large accessions to the churches. 
Tiiese clusters of the vines, together 
with the gleanings from the Srate at 
large, presented to us in the returos of 
the several district associations, enable 
us to state, that something more thao 
three thousand persons of our denum- 
ination have, during the year past, 
made a public profession of religion. 
With fervent gratitude to Him, who, 
by his power, preserves his saints in 
the faith, we receive assurance, that 
apostaciesof recent professors are very 
rarely to be found. The complaint,how- 
ever, is. from several regions, wide as the 
territories of district associations, that 
there is, in the charches, a general 
diminution of religious zeal; a decline 
of social prayer; and, in the world, 
a resuscitation of the usual spirit and 
forms of vice. That awe, which, while 
the power of divine grace was manl- 
festly present, pervaded almost every 
unsanctified mind, is gone ; and the re- 
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We take the earliest opportunity of 
laying before our readers the Report 
ofthe General Association of Connect- 
ieut, made at ifs last session. As the 
information contained in that part of 
the report which relates to the state of 
religion within the bounds of other 
ecclesiastical bodies In connection with 
the Association, has already been ex- 
tensively circulated in various ways,— 
ve omit it, and extract only the part 
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sroofs of the gospel are now avoided, 
or when heard are disregarded. The 
natural state of man comes forth to 
our view, as a testimonial, though a 
deplorable testimonial, of the truth of 
the Bible. 

While God has suffered the deprav- 
ity of man, thus to confirm his word, 
he bas not Jefe himself without witness, 
in that he hath sent the rain of his spe- 
cial grace upon some of our churches 
and parishes which has made them es 
awell watered garden. Upon the first 
parish in Litchfield, there is at present, 
and there bas been, for several months 
past, a copious effusion of the Holy 
Spirit. Suffield, Wilton, Ponifret, 
West and South Woodstock, Fiiling- 
ly, and Exeter have been blessed with 
a revival of religion. Norwalk and 
New-Canaan are also refreshed, aud 
two or three other places in their vicin- 
ity, and a few elsewhere, share, ina 
less degree, the precious blessing. 

The instruction of children on the 
Sabbath continues its happy and hope- 
ful progress, without abatement. The 
interests of religion in the Heathen 
Mission Schvol, at Cornwall, aod in 
Yale College, and especially, in the 
department of charity students, still 
present a pleasing aspect. . 

Upon the ministry of the gospel in 
the State, we look, not withuut some 
melancholy reflections, nor without 
anxiety. Not that any thing has tn- 
terrupted our harmony, or in the least 
diversified our creed. Not that we 
would overlook the kindness of the 
Head of the church in recently giving 
worthy pastors to some of our needy 
churches, thereby setting bis seal to 
the usefulness of our Domestic Mis- 
sionary Suciety, and crowoing, with 
jovful success, the efforts of other 
churehes, themselves to sustain the 
institations of religion. But @ painful 
fact we must acknowledge. The com- 
pany of those who proctaim the gos- 
pel is somewhat dimivished. Three 
have slept in death; two of the aged 
fathers, and one brother in the midst 
of his days, with whose life, many of 
our hopes were extinguished. ‘This is 
the monitory work of God, to whose 
rebuke we silently submit. But the 
inroad upon our fraternity, which fiils 
us with the most concern for the wel- 
fare of our Zion, is the unprecedented 
number of our dismissions, which has 
occurred, within the last six months. 
We can only hope in God, that these 
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distressing events are not the result of 
causes which are still to multiply simi- 
lar calamities and fears. He can con- 
firm our standing: He can repair our 
breaches, 

With this confidence we compose 
our minds to contemplate the faet, that 
the ministers and churches of our con- 
nection are still blessed with union of 
faith and great peace. He who has 
been around our little abode, for walls 
and for bulwarks, we rejoice to learn 
bas saved us from the irruption of any 
new heresies; and He who has been 
in the midst of us, for our glory, has 
spared our eyes from beholding an in- 
crease of such as have been long among 
us. 

On the whole, reviewing our ocea- 
sions for humiliation, and our causes 
for anxiety,.we find encouragement, 
much encouragement, to pray and not 
faint ; to labour and oot be weary. To 
the people of our charges we can re- 
turn, and to vur constituents we can 
look and say, be of good courage ; 
hope in God 5 wait prayerfully upon 
hit; maintain the faith 5; search for 
wisdom as for hid treasure 5 ask, uni- 
Versally, with an importunity not ta 
be diverted, for the Holy Spirit ; and, 
in due time, ye shall reap, if ye faint 
not. 





REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
For the Christian Spectator. 
Mr. Epiror, 


Agreeably to the recommendation of 
the General Association of Connecticut, 
the following concise account of the late 
work of divine grace in this place, is offer- 
ed for publication in the Christian Specta- 
tor, if you judge it expedient. 

The special operations of the Spirit of 
God in this place may be said to have 
commenced the first part of Jane, 1820. 
To give a correct view of the manner 
in Which this work began, it will be ne- 
cessary to mention some of the circum- 
stances which preceded, and which were 
mide the means of preparing the way. 

Though there have been several seasons 
of partial refreshing, there had been no 


general revival in this place for about. 


twelve years previous to the spring of 
1820. During that period the church had 
been on the wholeina declining state as 
to numbers, the additions not being suffi- 
cieut to supply the vacancies occasioned 
by deaths and removals, Fortwo or three 
years previous to the fate work, the de- 
cline of the church, both in numbers and 
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graces, become more visible and rapid. 
Professors of religion became in several 
instances, greatly alienated from each oth- 
er, and a spirit of jealousy seemed to pre- 
vail. In some cases, members of the 
church were so at variance on account of 
some trifling canse of disagreement, that 
they could not speak to each other, nor 


comfortably unite in religious duties. 
Many efforts were made to heal these 


wounds, but everv labour of this kind 
seemed rather to increase the evil. 

The unbelieving world looked on this 
state of things with satisfaction, and felt 
encouraged in transgression. The young 
people particularly, manifested an unusu- 
al degree of levity, and the hands of cliris- 
tian parents being weakened by mutual 
dissension, their children, tothe great re- 
proach of the cause, were often found 
mingled with the world in vain amuse- 
ments and sinful pleasures. 

This state of things remained until the 
commencement of the year 1820, Early 
in the spring of that year God saw fit to 
lay his hand heavily upon the church, and 
so shame her confidence in man. Three 
leading members of it who were also 
members of the standing church com- 
mittee, and constituted a majority of that 
committee; and one of them a deacon tn 
the church, were suddenly removed from 
the field of labour ; two by deati, and the 
other by a paralytic stroke,which has since 
suspended his usefulness. 

The first two of these afflictive provi- 
dences, which occurred about the same 
time, seemed to rouse the church fora mo- 
ment, and led some to reflect that God bad 
a controversy with his people. But the im- 
pression soon began to wear off, when a 
third stroke of the rod tollowed, which 
seemed to take effect. A beloved deacon 
in the midst of bis usefulness, who seemed 
to be a pillarin the church, and who pos- 
sessed, in a high degree, the confidence of 
all classes of people, was, by a distressing 
casualty, cut down and numbered with 
the dead. At his funeral there appeared 
to be a humbling work begunin the hearts 
of some of the children of God. They 
looked upon each other, and upon the 
church around them, and seemed to say, 
“ Why sit we here until we die 7) From 
this funeral, which occurred in the early 
part of June, we date the commencement 
of the revival. 

The day after the funeral the pastor was 
called to leave his lock a few weeks, to 
attend the meeting of the General As: ocia- 
tion of Connecticut. But he left them with 
a degree of confidence that God had begun 
a good work in the hearts of christians. 
Nothing material transpired during bis at- 
sence. There is reason, howewer,to believe, 
trom what has since coine to light,that ma- 
ny during that time, were led to arise and 
trim their lawps, and that a ¢ still small 
voice’ was bringing them to secret humili- 
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ation. When the pastor returned he 

found no visible demonstrations of a re, j- 

val ; still believing that God was at work 

among the people, he felt a desire to as- 

certain the trath. Accordingly after pub. 

lic worship on the Sabbath, the church 

Was requested to tarry ; and a proposal 

was made, that there should be a special 

church meeting held on the next day, for 
prayer and conterenee. The proposal 

was approved and the appointment made. 

The vest day the conterence room was 
filled atanearly hour — It was judged that 
about two thirds of the church were thers, 
An unusual appearance» of interest and so- 
lemnity was remarked before the exercises 
commenced. A pastoral address was de- 
livered fromthe following words of Nehe. 
miah, 2d chapter, 17th verse: “ Then 
said Lunto them ye see the distress we are 
in, bow Jerusalem lieth waste and the 
gates thereot are burned witb fire, come 
and let us build up the wall ot Jerusalem 
that we be no nore a reproach.”’ Betore 
the meeting closed, the evidences of the 
special presence of God were unequivocal 
and impressive. At the close of the meet- 
ing the subject of a revival was brought 
distinctly to view, and all those who felt 
desirous to see the gracious work and 
were willing to engage in it, were reques- 
ted to signify it, by rising from their seats. 
All but one arose. Many were melted 
into tears, and it is believed that many 
hearts were ready to say, * Lord what 
wilt thou have me to do.’ ‘ Come and 
let us build up the wall of Jerusalem that 
we be no more areproach.” The meet- 
ing was dismissed, but the members could 
not separate, they took each other by the 
hand, and lingered about the place. Some 
cases Of alienation which had _ baffled all 
human exertion, were that day effectually 
healed. ‘Two brethren in particular were 
at that meeting, who had long been sepa- 
ratedin their teelings, and whom the com- 
mittee of the church had in vain endeav- 
oured to reconcile. On the way home 
one of them passed by the house of the 
other,—when opposite the house he stop- 
ped and told his wife who was with him, 
that he could not go by. They went in 
and he made a bumble confession to his 
brother in the presence of his family, and 
asked forgiveness. This moved the heart 
of the other, and he in his turn confessed 
and begged forgiveness. It was a melting 
season, and the reconciliation appeared to 
be cordial. On the whole, that Monday 
was a memorable day in this place, and 
will not soon be forgotten by those who 
were present, The meeting which com- 
menced that day bas been kept up regu- 
larly on Monday of every week till the 
present time. Betore the members sepa- 


rated, it was proposed thatjone of the 
brethren should accompany the pastor in 
a series of pastoral visits; and that no 
time might be lost, it was agreed to begi: 
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the next day at one extremity of the 
town, and pursue a regular progress 


through the society, as God should give 
strength and opportanity. Ace ordingly 
the next day, the labour was begun. But 
here a great trial of faith was presented. 
When the labourers entered the field, it 
was a valley of dry bones. Nothing was 
seen to encourage them 5 no spirit ol anx- 
iety or even of inquiry appeared among 
the impenitent. Not a single instance of 
particaiar awakening could be found or 
heard of. In some families which were 
first visited, if Was with difficulty that the 
subject of religion could be introduced. 
The day was spent without any encour- 
avement. In the evening a meeting was 
attended atthe school house in the teigh- 
bonrhood. A tew collected, but profound 
stupidity Was apparent in most present. 
But an appointwent Was made in the same 
place for the ensuing week. In the mean 
tune the labour of visiting and personal 
couversation was continue ‘d. Before the 
couclusion of the week, some individuals 
in that district began to be soleamn. The 
unusual engagedness of christians aronnd 
them, whieh they could not but see, be- 
gan to make them teel that it was time 
for them to awake. Particularly,a female 
prayer meeting instituted in that district 
at {his time, was a means of fixing the at- 
tention of some When the time arrived 
for the next meeting in that district, the 
scene was greatly changed, the school 
house was crowded, and an unusual 
lemnity appeared in every countenance. 
From this time the work appeared gradu- 
ally to advance in that district. 

The same course of family visits and 
personal conversation was extended as 
soon as practicable to other districts, and 
the same blessing in one degree or anoth- 
er seemed to follow. Thus the work made 
a regular progress through the town trom 
south to north, until it extended to almost 
every district. 

Fora considerable time after the work 
commenced, the youth seemed to stand 
aloof from it, and were generally unaffeet- 
ed. Sometime in October, alter public 
worship on the Sabbath, a particular invi- 
tation was given to the youth to meetat 
the house of the pastor, the next Friday 
evening, without explaining the object. 
‘They however took the alarm. They an- 
ticipated an unwelcome interview for the 
purpose of personal conversation on the 
concerns of their souls. Some, who felt 
that they could not decently, or consis- 
tently with the feelings of their parents, 


SsO- 


avoid the proposed meeting, resolved, if 


possible, to defeat the object in anotier 
way. They judged that if a great num- 
ber could be collected of all characters, 
and the house filled, that the design of per- 
sonal conversation would be rendered im- 
practicable, and that the responsibility 
would be destroyed by being thus divided. 
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They therefore exerted themselves to pro- 
cure a general attendance. When the 
time of meeting arrived the pastor was as- 
tonished to find his house thronged with 
the youth from all parts of the town, and 
those of all characters, He however pro- 
ceeded to address them in the best man- 
ner he could, being ignorant of the cause 
which iad brought them together. Be- 
fore the meeting closed, those who had 
been active in this plan, began to feel, the 

folly and sin of their designs. God was 
pie ased to inte rpose by his Spirit to ren- 
der the meeting very solemn. Many, 
whom no ordinary solicitation could have 
induced to attend the mee ling, were thus 
brought within the reach of the truth, 
ani were impressed with a sense of their 
ua ONG ver, and the result was high- 
'y fave Another meeting was ap- 
pointed, whieh was equally tall, but from 
very different motives. These meetings 
have continued to the present time, and 
have, it is believed, been the means of sav- 
ing good tomany of those who have. at- 
tende ‘dd. They have for several months 
been conducted almost exclusively by the 
youth themselves. 

When some of the youth began to in- 
dulze a hope, they associated together on 
the intermission of public w orship to pray 
for their companions. 

This meeting increased in numbers ev- 
ery week, until it became a most interest- 
ing happy meeting,—a bond of union 
among the youth,—a season of commun. 
ion with God and with each other, which 
they will never forget. It still continues 
as a monument of the great and joyful 
change, which the grace of God _ has 
wrought among the young people in this 


‘able. 


place. 
The case of one young man, as illus- 
trating the feeling of the natural heart, 


and the sovereignty of divine grace, it 
may be proper to mention. 

He was the subject of some serious im- 
pressions about five years previous to the 
late revival.—At that time, under peculiar 
temptation, he deliberately made the res- 
olution that he would dismiss the subject 
of religion forever, with the impression 
that there was no mercy for him; and that 
he would try to be satisfied with having 
his good things in this world. After this 
resolution, be appeared to be left to great 
stupidity. —He early perceived the ap- 


proach of tne late revival, by witnessing 


the ““ereasing faithtus oss of christians. 
Ie aw that they were possession of a 
row spirit, and he felt tha’ the consequen- 
es were certain. Belle cag that there 


was no hope for him, be atd not wish to 
be torminented Lefore the time,as he thought 
he must be by being a spectator of a re- 
vival He therefore determined to take 
a journey toa distant part of the country, 
and be absent until the revival was past — 
He accordingly departed and was absent 
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several months. When he thought he might 
safely venture home, he began to retrace 
his course, carefully enquiring, as he ap- 


proached his native town, into the state of 


religiun.—He soon learnt that the revival 
was goingon. This brought himto a stand, 
and be had some thoughts of turning back. 
But he finaily concluded to come home, 
and fortify himself it the best manner he 
could. After his return, be made great 
efforts to appear entirely indifferent to the 
subject of religion. But inspite of him 
self, the realities of it would sometimes 
rush iv upon bis mind with irresistibie 
power. At length his eyes were opened 
to see that he was fighting against God, 
and the salvation of bis own soul. The 
snare of the adversary by which he had 
been taken, became apparent, and he 
trusts that his proud and stubborn heart 
has been subdued by the love ot Christ, 
and that he is a brand plucked out of the 
fire. 

Several cases of special answers fo 
prayer have occurred io the course of this 
work, which illustrate the nature of a sprr- 
t/ of prayer. A statement of some of these 
cases is subjoined. 

Ata public lecture attended by two 
neighbouring ministers, early in (he som- 
mer of 1820, two yvoung men came into 
the houseand took their seats sear each 
vther. ‘They had not been usnalty seen 
there on such occasions, though there was 
then nothing unusual on their minds, and 
they could hardly tell why (hey came. The 


attention of one of the profes-ed triends of 


Christ, was in the course of the meeting 
particularly turned to these young meu, 
It occurred to him that great good to the 
cause.and glovy to God would probably be 
the effect of their conversion. There was 
a peculiar and strong desire excited in his 
breast for their salvation. He felt pressed 
in spirit to pray for them in particular 
For this feeling he could not account, as 
they were in no way related to him, and 
there was nothing in their appearance 
which drew his attention particularly to 
them. Heconcluded that this desire must 
be from the Spirit of God, aud therefore 
felt encouraged to hope that good was in 
store. He was enabled to persevere in 
his wrestlings for their souls, although 
bis faith was greatly tried by a delay of 
the answer. Nothing appeared varticu- 
larly encouraging in them for several 
Inonths. Still he experienced such assist- 
ance in carrying their case to God, and 
occasionally such enlargewenut and earn- 
estness io pleading for them, that be could 
have no reasonable doubt of the result. 
He occasionally laboured with them by 
exhortation, and believed that his labour 
would not be in vain.—Suffice it to say, 
that these young men are now professed 
disciples of Christ, and appear to ve his 
in deed and and in truth. 

This case suggests a remark on the im- 


[Sepr. 


portance of means. Many are ready to 
say that if they are to be saved they shalt 
be, though they neglect all means, and 
that it does no good to attend meetings 
But if these young men had not come to 
that lectare, the attention of no christian 
would probably have been excited in their 
behalf; consequently they would have 
heen the subjects of no special prayer, 
and, we have reason to believe, would 
not have been converted. The lecture, it 
is true, did not change their hearts, and 
could not, bat their attendance upon it, 
putin motion a train of causes which re- 
sulted, as we hope, in their saving benefit, 
Thus we see that the means as well as the 
end, are the subjects of divine determuina- 
tion. 

Two professing christians, finding that 
their feelmgs agreed in that particular, 
resulved to pray for a certain family. And 
they found, as they believe, in pursuing 
this object, great assistance, their desires 
were drawn forth, that God would glorify 
himself, by that family. ‘The result was, 
that four members of the family are now 
professors of religion, as the fruits of this 
work, 

Other cases of asimilar nature might be 
mentioned. This general remark ,however, 
is Occasioned by many interesting facts, that 
iu those families and neighbourhoods where 
there has been most evidently a spirit of 
prayer, there the blessing has descended, 
while others have been passed by. Some 
christian parents who have been greatly ex- 
ercised on account of their children, and 
have seemed to travail in birth for their 
souls, have had the unspeakable joy 
of seeing them hopefully born again. In 
several instances whole families of chil- 
dren and vouth, excepting some very 
young, or those who were before chris- 
tians, have been hopefully bronght into 
the fold of Christ in this manner, while 
those families whose heads remained in- 
different, have been almost imvariably left 
in indifference. In a word, this revival, 
while it has shown the efficacy of a spirit 
of prayer,and itsconnexion with the prom- 
ised biessing, bas also afforded a striking 
iltustration of the truth, “that God will 
be enquired of to do these things forus.”’ 

The special operations of the Spirit of 
God among this people continued, as we 
have reason to believe, a year and three 
mouths; that is, from the first of June, 
1820, to the middle of September, 1821. 
Tiev, by an artful stratazem of the ene- 
my, public attention was diverted, and 
the work was suspended. ‘There were 
however a few examples of the power of 
divine grace in this place inthe early partot 
the last spring, and sume were brought to 
rejoice in hope. 

Those who have been the subjects of 
this work, bave almost uniformly mani- 
fesied a deep sense of their sinfulness , 
and their hope has been with trembling 
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But very few have shown a confident be- 
lief of their good estate, and these few 
have returned again to the world,and prov- 
ed stony ground hearers. On account of 
the great difidence which the converts 
have felt of themselves, they have been 
backward to enter into visible covenant 
with Christ and his people; and very 
considerable labour on this point has been 
necessary, to prevent their extending this 
neglect to an unwarrantable extreme. 

Among the means used by God to pro- 
mote the work, the labours of the Rev. 
Levi Smith, who was providentially sent 
to our aid in an interesting and critical 
stage of the revival, have been extensive- 
ly useful and acceptable. A peculiar bles- 
sing also rested upon the public grammar 
school taught by Mr. Abraham Baldwin, 
now a candidate for the ministry. A large 
proportion of his school, are hopeful sub- 
jects of the work. 

About ove hundred have expressed a 
hope since the work commenced, though 
not more than half that number have as 
yet made a public profession of religion. 

It isthe Lord’s work, and to him be all 
the glory. 

Yours, respectfully, 
JOSEPH HARVEY. 

Goshen, August 10iii, 1822, 





A Society has recently been formed 
in the first society of Ashford, denom- 
inated the * Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ty of Ashford,” whose object it is to 
raise funds in aid of the board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

Agreeable to appointment the Soci- 
ety convened at the meeting-house on 
Wednesday the 5th of June, when ao 
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interesting discourse was delivered b 
the Rev. Anson Atwood, of Mansfield, 
from these words, “Occupy tl I 
come,” and an appropriate address by 
William L. Perkins, to a respectable 
and attentive audience. 

After these services were concluded 
the Society proceeded tu the choice of 
officers for the ensuing year. 

Miner Grant, Esq. President. 

Rev. Philo Judson , 

Deacon Isaae Kendall, Vice Pres. 

Matthew Read, Cor. Secretary. 

Wm. Lee Perkins, Rec. Secretary. 

Alva Simmons, Esq. T'reasurer. 

And a committee of five to solicit 
subscriptions and donations. 


—_- —-— - 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


THe amount of receipts at the 
Treasury of the American Education 
Society, during the month of July, was 
$904 29. 

From June 18th to July 17th, inclu- 
sive, the receipts at the Treasury of the 
Awerican Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions were $5617 10. 

The receipts at the Treasury of the 
American Bible Society during the 
month of July amounted to $3167 33. 

The Treasurer ofthe Trustees of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, acknowledges the receipt, du- 
ring the month of July, of $1151 00 
for the Theological Seminary at 
Princetun, N. J. 


@rdinations and Zustallations. 


June 27. The Rev. Davip KimBatt, 
late of the Theological seminary, An- 
dover, was ordained to the pastoral 
care of the Presbyterian Societies at 
Martinsburg and at Lowville, Lewis 
County, N.Y. 

July 3. The Rev. Toomas SxKet- 
TON Was installed pastor of the Con- 
gregational Churcii and Society in 
Enoshurg, Vt. 

July 4. The Rev. Exvperxin J. 
BoarpMan was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Church and Society in 
Bakersfield, Vt. 

July 31. The Rev. Tuomas M. 


SmirH was ordained pastor of the 
third Congregational Church and So- 
ciety in Portland, Me. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Woods of Andover. 

Jaly Ot. 


The Rev. Sinas SHORES 





was ordained at Falmouth, Mass. Ser. 
mon by the Rev. Otis Thompson of 
Rehoboth. 

August 1. The Rev. Tuomas M’Au- 
LEY, late Professor of Mathematies and 
Natural Philosophy, in Union College, 
was installed pastor of the Presbyteri- 
au Church in Rutgers-street, New- 
York. 

August 4. In this city, the Rev. 
LeMvueL B. Hutu was admitted to the 
order of Deacons ; 

August 7. At Norwalk, the Rev. 
WILLIAM JARVIS Was admitted to the 
order of Deacons; and 

August1l. At Hamden, the Rev. 
Joun M. GarFIeELpD was admitted to 
the order of Deacons—by the Rt. Rey. 
Dr. Brownell. 





View of Public Affairs. 


Diew of Public Affairs. 


RUSSIA, TURKEY, AND THE GREEK The age of chivalry in Europe has 
CHRISTIANS. surely passed away: and to this has 
Our attention is again turned with succeeded a system of political  jn- 
horror and dismay to the condi-  trigue, and cold calculation of pecunia- 
tion of those, who profess the chris- ry interests, by means of which, the 
tian faith in this quarter of the globe. rights and happiness of millions, are 
It will be remembered that the Em- _ sacrificed. 
peror Alexander, had assembled im- It is said in an article from Ham- 
mense armies to the amount, if we burgh under date of July 4th, whieh 
rightly recollect, of 300,000 men on ts considered as an official exposition 
the confines of Turkey, and that many of the views of Russia, that the high- 
anticipated the downfall of this anti- minded Alexander will not disengage 
christian empire. The attention of himself from the cause of the Greeks, 
the christian world was directed to but forever secure to them by guaran- 
this quarter of the globe: and ‘hesup- tee what humanity and religion com- 
posed character of the Emperor Alex- mand, what right and treaties require, 
ander, gave muctr encouragement to as soon as the direct negociatioas now 
hope, that the contest would be under- — preparing at Vienna, bave begun: and 
taken, not merely to add a few acres to — that this desirable object will be attain- 
his extended dominions, or for the ed ifthe Divan remains faithful to the 
purpose of acquiring further commer. — disposition which it has lately shewn. 
cial advantages on the borders of the Ifthe Emperor has relied upon the 
Black Sea for bis own subjects; but promises of the Divan respecting the 
that the rights and liberties of four Greeks, in expectation of their being 
millions of Greek Christians, for whom _ fulfilled, he has disregarded the lessons 
he professed much regard, would net — of history, and even the evidence of 
be overlooked in the progress of the bis own senses. When has the Turk 
contest. been found faithful to his promises, 
This hope has not been realized. particularly those respecting Chris- 
The expected contest between Russia tians? Is it in the recent butehery in 
and Turkey bas called forth the inter- cold bloud of the Greek hostages at 
ference of other powers, particularly Constantinople? Is it in the massa- 
that of Great Britain; and this inter- creat Scto? Or, shall we look for 
ference is said to have been success- good faith in the conduct of Algiers 
ful in diverting the Emperor of Russia and the other piratical states of Bar- 
from war. The negotiations between — bary, towards the christian world ? 
the different powers have been carried This * guarantee,’ says the official 
op at Constautinop!e, and the views of | exposition, is to be obtained by further 
the Emperor are said to have under- negotiations to be had at Vieuna. It 
gone a radical change. The British is said, however, that the Divan had 
nation are doubtless jealous of the no sooner attatned its object, to wit, 
power of Russia, even when confined — the interference of other powers, and 
tu its presentiimits. How much more time to reinforce their armies, than 
would it be dreaded should there be they refuse to send to Vienna avy di- 
added to it, Europ-an Turkey witb all plomatic agent, to attend the approach- 
the commercial advantages which na- ing Congress. The Reis Effendi cool- 
ture has given it. Great Britain, ly tells the Austrian aod British Am- 
though nota party to the Holy Alli-  bassadors, that there is no mattel ol 
ance is represented to have urged the dispute betweeo Russia and the Porte, 
principles of that alliance in opposition — and that the Emperor may, if be thinks 
to the interference of Russia; and proper, send another minister to Con- 
Russia having obtained a promise of  staptinople. This is telling the Em- 
the so much coveted provinces of  peror plainly ; ‘you are pot to Inter 
Moldavia and Wallachia, hasabandon- fere in disputes between the Sublime 
ed to their fate the persecuted Greeks, Porte, and its rebellious subjects, 
who not improbably have been stimu- whether Turks or Christians. This 1s 
lated to arms by indirect promises of an affair of our own, which we shall 
assistance from Russia. manage in our own way, and In which 
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we shall not permit even the mighty 
Alexander to interfere: nor shall we 
so much as send a minister to Vienna 
to attend the negotiations on this sub- 
vet.’ 

Where now is to be bad the ‘ effee- 
tual guarantee for the Greek Chris- 
tians, from whom the imperor of 
Russia professes, not to be ‘ disenga- 
ged. 

[n the mean time, no sooner are the 
Turks relieved from the terror of the 
Russian arms, than new and uonprece- 
dented atrocities are committed upen 
the Greeks. The earth is literally 
drenched with the blood of christians. 
Not with the blood of christians 10 re- 
hellion against Turkish despotism, but 
with the blood of women and chil- 
dren—-of wives and daughters—of sons 
and husbands, who had committed no 
offence, either against individuals, or 
the state. 

Scio, an island in the Archipelago, 
theancient Chios,celebrated asthe birth 
place of Homer, and distinguished by 
the enterprise, intelligence and industry 
of the christian population, has, as we 
stated in our last, been the scene ofthe 
most inhuman massacre Wituessed by 
this, or perhaps any other age. The 
Island contained upwards of 100,000 
inhabitants; Seio, the principal town, 
more than 30,000. and these nearly all 
Christians. It had a fort containing a 
carrison of about 3,000 Turkish sol- 
diers. The Christians, it seems, were 
unarmed and defenceless, having taken 
no active part in the contest which has 
heen maintained in the Morea and oth- 
er parts of Greece: but they were 
-upposed to possess wealth, and this 
stimulated the cupidity of the ruthless 
and dastardly barbarians. A "Porkish 
fleet was despatched for Scio, where it 
arrived on the Lith of April; and the 
moment it arrived inthe harbor of Scio 
‘tt beeame the signal for destruction. 
An immediate bombardment of the 
fown commenced from the fort, and it 
is said only fifteen houses were left 
standing. The villages throughout the 
Island were successively attacked and 
destroyed, In the most recent ac- 
Counts, it is said that more than FORTY 
[HOUSAND persons Were either mur- 
dered or sold into slavery. Males over 
twelve years old were put to death in 
cold blood and without resistance ; 
While women accustomed to all the 
refinements of polished life, were first 
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devoted to brutal lusts and then sold 
together with their children to perpet- 
ual slavery. 

Respecting the progress of the con- 
test between the Turks and the Chris- 
tians in Greece, it is impossible to ob- 
tain accurate knowledge. From all 
the information obtained, it appears, 
that nearly the whole of the Morea, the 
ancient: Peloponessus, is now in the 
possession ef the Greeks. The pro- 
visional Greck Government establish- 
ed at Corinth, have recently declared 
ina state of blockade all the ports in 
the possession of the Turks from Sa- 
loniea to Epidaurus in ihe Morea. The 
Christians in the Morea can better de- 
fend themselves, than those in the oth- 
er parts of Greece. Separated from 
the rest of Greece by the narrow isth- 
mus of Corinth, this point may be ea- 
sily defended; and the Turks will find 
it difficult to transport by Water, even 
if they escape the Greek fleet, armies 
sufliciently large to subdue this part of 
the peninsula. Should the christians 
succeed in maintaining an independent 
government in the Morea alone, it will 
prove highly important to the civilized 
world. Tt will afford a retreat to the 
persecuted Christians in other parts of 
the Turkish dominions. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


Famine has seldom prevailed in civ- 
ilized nations to apy considerable ex- 
tent in modern times; but it has lately 
afflicted certain parts of Ireland in no 
inconsiderable degree. Famine and 
disease generally travel hand in hand ; 
and they have not been separated in the 
present ilustance. We were asionished 
lo see it stated in papers, received by 
the latest arrival, that one hundred and 
forty persons, had died of famine in 
One patish, in the county of Mayo, 
and this in the space of only ten days. 
‘Let the imagination, says a Galway 
paper, ‘conceive, if it can conceive, a 
scene of such appalling distress as that 
of whole parishes having been for three 
days without food and hopeless of re- 
lef in this world, flocking round the 
minister of the parish to prepare them 
for the next!!!) his is no highly col- 
oured picture—would to beaven it 
were! It is, unfortunately, but a faint 
and feeble sketch of the calamity un- 
der which a large part of Ireland is at 
this present moment groaning.’—At 
the same time it is said that provisions 
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sufficient to relieve the wretched syf. 
ferers. 

Seatn.—Spain is distracted with in. 
ternal dissensions. The new Constity. 
tion we believe is highly satisfactory to 
the great body of the nation; while 
the monks and other adherents of the 


004 


are as abundant as usual in Ireland; but 
the poor have no money to obtain 
them. 

The causes which have reduced the 
common people in Ireland to the most 
abject state of poverty and wretched- 
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ness, are too numerous to adinit of mi- 
nute detail at the present time. The 
inhabitants are principally Roman 
Catholics; and besides the support of 
the Catholie clergy and the expenses 
of goverument, they are compelled to 
pay tythes for the support of a religion 
in Which they cannot unite. It is prob- 
able also that the rents paid by tenants 
to their landlords, were in many in- 
Stances fixed by agreement, previous 
to the great depreciation io the pro- 
duce of the soil, which has taken place 
within a few years. This circumstance 
has been severely felt by the tenants 
in England, and probably has not been 


insufficient for the exigencies of the 
case. It does indeed appear to us that 
while the English ministry are ever 
ready to squander millions of dollars 
upon the splendid pageantry of a cor- 
onation, or any other bawbie equally 
insignificant ; while the dignitaries of 
their church and some of the great 
officers of state receive individually as 


old order of things, are endeavouring 
to sow dissensivons among the army 
and the people, that they may regain 
the advantages taken from them by the 
revolution. Itis said, that emissaries 
from France have also been employed 
for the same object, by the Bourbons. 
Tne king has hitherto professed him- 
self friendly to the Constitution, though 
many have supposed that like the pro- 
fessions of the king of Naples, his 
would last no longer than policy dicta- 
ted. These suspicions regarding Fer. 
dinand have been increased by the 
conduct of the king ona reeent occa- 


Wee without its effect in Ireland also. sion. Four battalions of the Royal 
ate i ee The charitable contributions io Eng- Guards, amounting to about 2000 men, 
fe :: Rass land, have been highly liberal, towards opposed to the Constitution, have mu- 
at . the relief of this distress, and honour- tinied and taken a strong position in 
} ee able to the British nation ; but wholly Madrid or its immediate neighbour- 


hood. The friends of the Constitution 
desired the king to issue an order ex- 
pressing his disapprobation of this 
procedure, and designating them as 
rebels to their country. With thispro- 
posal the king refused to comply; de- 
claring that the Guards were his friends 
and should never be stigmatized or 
brought into danger by any act of his. 
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The army with the exception of the 
Guards are represented as friendly to 
the new order of things. What will 
be the issue of this commotion, can, 
at present be matter of conjecture 


the emoluments of office, more than 
the whole civil list expenses of the 
state of Connecticut, it does, we say, 
appear to us, that Paritament in this 
extraordinary emergency, should have 
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applied a portion of the public wealth 


only. 








Answers to Correspondents, 


"Tl. L. in reply to K. L. in the August Number, shall be inserted iv our next. 


V. will be inserted. 


Fipes, Benevo vs, and C. C. M. are received, 
M. D. is informed that the subject of his communication had been previously 
taken up by another correspondent, whose cOmmunication will appear in our 


next. 

















Errata.—Page 453, column 2, line 33, for pending read impending.—P. 468, c. 1, 1. 295 


29 


for the read three.—P. 468, c. 2, 1. 52, erase the first and. 





